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THE HADHRAMAUT TIME WAR 
HAROLD AND DOREEN INGRAMS 


Evening Meeting the Society, December 1944 


purpose this paper tell what has been happening the 
Hadhramaut during the war, continuation paper gave 1938 
(Geogr. (1938) 289) which compared the then with its con- 
dition eighteen months earlier. also included accounts some journeys 
the Hadhramaut and propose this occasion the same. During the 
last six years wife has made several journeys interest, mostly the west 
the Hadhramaut, the Hajr country, already described the (98 
(1941) 121), the Deiyin country when she returned the Wadi Bin ‘Ali, 
and round trip through most the beduin areas which she will describe 


her part this paper. responsible for Parts 1-4 and wife for 
Parts and 


journey the Wahidi country 


1938 paper said little about the Wahidi country, chiefly the 
Balhaf Sultanate, and this should like say something about the neigh- 
bouring Sultanate Bir ‘Ali the course describing journey over mostly 
unexplored country from there Shabwa. route this occasion touched 
different points those previous travellers: Messrs. Van der Meulen and 
Von Wissman the Wadi Hajr, Miss Freya Stark Wadi Yeb‘eth, and Mr. 
Philby the Shabwa area. The journey wife will describe also brought 
her near route the Wadi Rakhia and neighbouring country. Together 
all these routes make quite respectable addition the map the Hadhra- 
maut between roughly the 47th and 49th meridians. Part route was 
also touched the first European traveller ever reach the Hadhramaut 
modern times, namely Von Wrede (1843), but his work did not contribute 
anything satisfactory the map. 

reached Bir ‘Ali dhow April 1939 and there was met the Sultan, 
Nasir bin Talib. The little walled town lies the sandy shore one the 


best and most sheltered dhow harbours the Hadhramaut coast. the 
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extremity its western arm stands the fine fortress site Raven castle (Husn 
Ghurab), the Cana the ancients, and off lie the two islands known them 
Dome Island (Baraqa) and Isle Birds (Sikha). There mistaking 
which which for Dome Island dome shaped and the Isle Birds white 
with guano, though Ratl Island near Balhaf has also fair dome. Sultan Nasir 
died 1940 and since then Bir ‘Ali has undergone changes, although the 
Sultan’s family has been unable agree whom elect Sultan. There 
has always been bitter hatred between the Sultans Bir ‘Ali and those 
Balhaf, and 1941 the former conspired murder the Balhaf Regent who 
was acting for his brother the Sultan who insane. The Regent was par- 
ticularly good young man who had sought every means improving his little 


Balhaf Motor reads —— Caravan tracks 


Garrison Compass traverses 


kingdom and the whole affair was bad piece man the Bir 
Sultans bribed the murder was weak-minded; took refuge with 
his tribe but was handed over them and prison lunatic. The Bir 
Sultans paid fine Rs.30,000 and then decided become respectable. 
They asked for advisory arrangements like those Balhaf and small govern- 
ment has been set up. The place ultimately assured sufficient revenue 
from customs. The town, which picturesque distance, has few large 
well-built stone houses, but consists mostly straw huts huddled together 
insanitary mess. start all this has been cleared. small force police 
has been enlisted and partially trained, and school has been opened. There 
every reason for Bir ‘Ali become centre civilization area long 
noted for disorder. Bir ‘Ali will also the new motor track being built 
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from Mukalla towards Aden and hope may have rest house for travellers 
the journey will take two days. 

had long been familiar with the country round Bir ‘Ali from the air and 
proved closer acquaintance less desolate than looked. travelled 
for over four hours our first afternoon over desert sand and black basalt 
with couple hills, Jebel Bahdub and Jebel Milaji, our right and 
one, Jebel our left. crossed great smooth plain with 
hard surface admirable for aeroplane landings, called Khabt, the wilder- 
ness, and camped our tracks having seen but one patch green the Wadi 
Hajna. Next morning soon got into the barren little wadis formed 
the foothills which found number marine fossils and some rough 
inscriptions, and midday reached the great Himyaritic wall Bana dis- 
covered Von Wrede 1843, who called Obne Libne, and redis- 
covered wife few weeks previous journey (Geogr. (1941)). 
had three ‘agabas passes negotiate the afternoon, one and two 
down; the last was about the worst had seen. The this region 
proved far worse than those the country the east with which was 
familiar. spent the night Sha‘b Nu‘ab the bottom the third 
having seen the river Hajr the distance from the top, looking like the 
promised land after the desolation through which were travelling. The 
one-armed camel man who led two Arab companions and myself through 
this country called the Rub‘ Khali and said that those his calling usually 
named it. had only seen lizards and few birds since left the Bir, 
not caravan nor sign habitation nor beduins. Our camel man had only 
engaged take far the Hajr and while went off look for new 
beduins for Nakhla, village mile ahead, cooked the dinner. 
had been agreed that the three us, Salih ‘Ali friend many years’ 
journeys, ‘Umar Muheirez one political assistants, and should take 
turns, but ‘Umar was generally too tired too lazy usually fell 
Salih myself. Our dinners were always dried fish and rice flavoured with 
tomato. made quite good dish, and give the recipe for those who may 
like try journeys such ours. Two and half small cups rice. One 
cup and three tablespoons ghee. One onion. One small tin tomatoes. Six 
seven pieces dried fish (hanid). Two large pinches mixed spice and ginger. 
One large pinch salt. 

Wash the rice. Pound the dried fish until powdered small splinters. 
Put the ghee the saucepan the fire, shred the onion into it, and fry. Add 
the spices, fish, and tomatoes. Keep stirring all the time. Add the washed 
rice. Quarter fill the saucepan with water. Add the salt. Boil for fifteen 
twenty minutes until the water absorbed. This should enough for four 
people. more turn when the smell frying onion has pervaded the wadi 
sufficiently, wash more rice. Boil the rice separately and serve the tomato, 
fish, and onion mixture sauce. 

Our new camel men were Sheikhs the Das. They had better camels 
and hour-and-a-half’s ride the morning brought the river. 
rode beside for the next two days during which life was pleasure, though 

mosquitoes were rather nuisance night. had our first bathe 
unch time pool into which one could dive off the overhanging rocks, 
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much the indignation the frogs. There were number prawn-sized 
the water; but the beduins did not think much them food. 
tried catch one with thread lasso the tail one caught camarons 
Mauritius, but without success, did not have the celebrated bouillon 
galoupé Mauritius for lunch. Instead the beduins made hot dough our 
flour and sugar which washed down with tin pineapples, tea, and 
ginger coffee. 

Wherever the valley was wide enough there was considerable cultivation 
and Jol Hawa and Sidara extensive groves dates. The valley 
great date-growing area, and about the only region the Hadhramaut that 
grows surplus; during the season people come from far Lahej buy 
them, camping brick shelters and drying the dates before packing them 
the wadi bed. The cultivation mainly done Subians, who until recent 
times have lived rather difficult life. There were number complaints 
the Yafa‘i irregulars who used peoples’ homes without paying rent and ex- 
pected the inhabitants bring them their water and fuel. 

left the wadi Sidara where had breakfast with the Qu‘aiti Qaim 
district officer, old Yafa‘i irregular. was sad leave the river and the 
green for the road soon became barren again, but stopped for lunch 
Mintaq where there was grove shady trees for the place was watered 
hot springs. was interesting spot for there was also hill very hard 
rock salt and grove palms kind had never seen before. The beduins 
said they were not found elsewhere and called them from which 
course the place takes its name. Apart from dates the great palm Hajr 
the nashar saw palm from which the inhabitants draw toddy, nebidh, every 
morning. intoxicating evening and most stimulating drink. 
noticed that there were large number fat men Hajr and this was 
attributed nebidh. 

climbed during the afternoon and had wide views back the jols the 
east the Hajr valley, the Deiyin country. When was the Deiyin 
country looking the new motor road Hajr early 1944 could see across 
Before stopped for the night came the valleys which 
incense trees are found. believe this the ancient Hadhramaut incense 
country opposed that Dhofar. our dhow journey had travelled 
with Somali also bound for collect incense. All our route had been 
marked graffiti and other traces ancient travellers one would expect 
the main route from Cana Shabwa, which was the route over which the 
Dhofar incense was carried the first stages its transport the Mediter- 
ranean. The great wall Bana was doubt the Bana Ptolemy and Sidara 
his Sadasera. Mintaq with its hot springs may have been Stygis Fontes and 
the Hajr river doubt his Prion, named perhaps from the saw palm 
the serrated mountain ridges which hem in. 

were travelling now with friends the Bil Buheith their way back 
home Yeb‘eth. They had been down Mukalla and they own land the 
Hajr valley. After climbing very long ‘aqaba the next morning, one 
them, ‘Amr, pointed out mountain the distance which said was 
mainly salt and told there were smells oil near it. 

spent our midday halt before Mafraq where again found ancient 
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scribblings. the evening came into Yeb‘eth where ‘Amr took stay 
with his brother Sa‘id Qarat Ayal Salim. Sa‘id refreshed with tea and 
coffee and later gave good dinner his shop below. was quite good 
general store and not think had before dined shop. Early the 
morning Salih and went see some the usual graffiti. was 
rough scramble and down rock-strewn sha‘b and very hot the time 
had finished when our guide offered take see whole Himyaritic 
village. But was said three hours away different direction 
our route and entailed mostly walking, did not visit it. dealt with 
case slavery, old Swahili from what now Tanganyika Territory. His 
family three generations consisted seven, and stilt spoke his mother 
tongue. secured his freedom ‘and got the family Mukalla, but was 
never see his country again could not get permission for him and after 
waiting many months Mukalla several the family died. ‘Umar Muheirez 
meanwhile investigated land case which documents were produced. 
said that they were old could not read the script varied from that 
used the country to-day. 

started our way with many friendly villagers see off who walked 
with for two hours the shady grove Gheil. Here bathed little 
stream sitting the sandy bed and washed with yellow clay they use for 
soap. Two old men bathed with talking the while local affairs and one 
asked back with him his village Masha‘ab and exorcise jinn 
from cave his house. Thereafter lunched pleasantly beneath great 
tree and the Qona, removing the cornelian fas from about his 
neck fastened mine, for you live beduin, said, you should 
wear what the beduins wear. They claim the fas has medicinal properties and 
stops the blood rising the head. 

Being rested, bade our hosts good-bye and started the ascent the so- 
called White ‘Aqaba, difficult three-hour climb, and with our new camel 
man, Sheikh the Bafla, rode while over the barren Jol Qatin before 
camped the cold fresh air 4300 feet. continued over the barren jol 
next day, skirting the Meshajira country which lay the west the old road: 
this had plainly been important for was never less than seven lanes wide and 
here and there found the usual Himyaritic scribblings the rocks. 
came with evening the little village Sha‘abat, patch green wide 
and stoneless plain. had never been visited Europeans before, but 
had warm welcome when was known who were and dined well off 
mutton, broth, and hot bread. were not the only guests, for there were 
men from Rakhia one whom had been Hyderabad and talked Urdu 
Salih. 

the morning started off along the main incense road, but after couple 
hours turned aside and another two hours brought Ma‘abar, the 
capital the old Hakm the Bal ‘Ubeid confederation, Salim Thabit. 
was like the Hakm the Nahd, Mbaruk, man presence though sparer 
build. had never met for had never left his country, but had written 
each other the matter the peace the country and pressed 
stay. But time seems always too short when one has behind one busy office, 
and delayed only three hours before going on, though before left 
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were shown the white marble plinth little temple standing the midst 
fresh-turned field the valley. rough the life these beduins, 
harsh their country, and far from any centre higher culture that seems 
strange that once there dwelt these barren brown wastes jol people who 
would bring and shape marble blocks build shrine. Four hours cross- 
country scrambling which several times failed find path brought 
back last the incense road, and another hour stopped the 
Tolaga wherein found some water for the night. 4700 feet 
was cold and all the desolation found little shelter from the night winds. 

The next day saw the first village had seen the barren distance 
empty jols, and the white minaret Batana mosque formed good mark 
for number bearings. There were the scribbfings and pecked draw- 
ings ibexes, camels, suns, and crescent moons. came soon cleared 
road; some distant age the surface stones had been cleared from the jol 
leaving smooth path some feet wide, just to-day when clearing 
the jols for motor tracks. highwayman ‘Amr, whom had picked 
our journey, recounted that was said the track which the 
prophet Salih’s she-camel had followed him into the rock (for the prophet 
Thamud the north has several tombs South Arabia), but he, being 
explained man education, traveller note who had been the towns 
Hadhramaut, knew better and said that was course motor road, for 
the giant sons ‘Ad who made had certainly had cars. old man told 
the quarries Kilwa, there,” whence had come the marble 
build the temples Shabwa, which Pliny wrote. the 
builders had not cleared this road roll the blocks along tree trunks. Mr. 
Philby wonders was not the ancient elephant road. thou not seen 
how thy Lord dealt with the army the Elephant?” 

Qudhih was another quarry for Shabwa, reported, but was not 
evident that any great quantities had been cut there. reached the head 
the Pass Futura above the Wadi ‘Irma half-past five and there was 
well-cut six-line inscription which photographed and copied, spelling 
out letter letter ‘Umar. recorded the sacrifice many animals and 
was the king that place who founded Shabwa. had scarce finished 
before darkness fell. 

The ancients had made fine road down, still called Tariq Addiya the 
Addite Way. had been paved with well-shaped stones, but the inhabitants 
‘Irma to-day are centuries behind them such work, and the torrents 
many season had prised loose and washed away the blocks masonry, 
that was rough descent. day could have picked way, but night led 
into the worst places, and scratched with thorns, bruised with falls and 
the soles boots, which had suffered much previous flapping 
loose, reached the wadi’s sandy bed last. had water left, but 
were all exhausted and fell asleep once. 

had slept couple hours, when gentle shaking the shoulder woke 
me. The instinct guard once, which one learns from one’s com- 
panions such country, was quickly laid rest the soft voice girl 
repeating milk.” Three young women, camped with their flocks half 
mile the wadi bed, brought water and milk. They helped cook 
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the dinner and stayed share it. had good and amusing talk with the 
coffee and the night drew they taught after-dinner games. They 
scored mazes the sand which should follow the centre and played 
game raids: one was raided one’s house, one’s fields, among 
one’s horses, camels, asses, goats, sheep, and even dogs. midnight they got 
briskly, said they would back with milk the morning, and bade 
good night. 

Our friends the night came with the milk the morning. break- 
fasted and packed and with grateful memories left the blackened embers 
our camp fire, and rode down wadi towards Ma‘fud, three-and-a-half hour 
ride. Sha‘b Derbesh were shown ruins said ‘Ad and near the 
village Hibweidha many signs ancient agriculture. News our coming 
had gone ahead and some distance from the castle and village Ma‘fud 
were met many the ‘Amr saluting with volleys rifle fire directed 
just over our heads. They led the castle they wished stay, but 
pleaded that must soon pass they entertained under ‘elb 
trees with large karif near by. Thorns crackled merrily beneath ancient and 
blackened coffee pots and kettles and after drinking great deal coffee and 
then great deal tea made go. Here Bafla, who had brought from 
Yeb‘eth, said good-bye and the brother declared his intention 
coming with Shabwa. mounted the camels which the 
had provided for this short journey and were off. 

Our way still lay through the wadi, but after short time kept straight 
the right bank while the wadi turned off wide sweep the south. 
hour’s ride brought the top saddle the jols before and from 
here looked down Shabwa some miles from the foot the cliff 
had now descend. Before lay ‘aqaba wider and even better built than 
the ‘Aqaba Futura. With some repairs would easily have served for cars, 
for the gradient was steeper than some the new motor passes the 
Hadhramaut wadis. was about feet wide and was most clearly built for 
something more than foot and camel traffic. The brother 
repeated the story about the cars and dismissed yarn. But said 
felt sure the ancients must have had some wheeled vehicles bring the great 
cut stones Shabwa. was after five when started down and soon saw 
good inscription cut the rock. copied carefully but was too late 
photograph and hurried after companions. Then found two more 
inscriptions, but there was light which one could attempt copy them. 
copy Himyaritic inscriptions cut the living rock not easy. They are 
generally damaged and there are small cracks which even bright sunlight are 
sometimes difficult distinguish from characters. 

camped late about half-way across the strip desert separating Shabwa 
from the cliffs and reached the ruins after hour’s ride next morning. Our 


way lay through what once had been the fields Shabwa, and though the 


desert had claimed back its own many century since, the worn-down ridges 
ancient irrigation bunds were still clear. The hill Shabwa, crowned with 


its citadel, the king’s palace and marble temples gleaming white the sun, 


set the middle green fields with its desert background must have pre- 
sented fair sight the incense caravans old they approached from 
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the barren jols, urging their beasts forward with the anticipation few days 
among the delights its markets. Just approach Tarim to-day, but 
knew that Shabwa had little comfort offer. Its melancholy squalor 
seemed the more for the very fact that was inhabited. Wherever part 
the walls Sabota still stood the poverty-stricken Sheikhs the 
Bureik had built into their main dwellings; they seemed like the dwellers 
ruined town after the tide war had passed who make shacks for them- 
selves the fallen rubble what once had been fair homes. 

Although was not the first European see Shabwa, few had done 
before and fell come first the classic incense road which 
the Periplus spoke and which Pliny and Ptolemy had known. entered 
the ruins the ancient gate where old the king’s secretary had sat, 
Pliny says. For hour two wandered among the ruins and scrambled 
over the rubble. There was need for any serious examination: Major 
Hamilton had spent busy six weeks there, and all that could done 
traveller had been done Mr. Philby before me, and the last secrets 
Shabwa must now wait the skill the trained archaeologist. Then 
drifted the shade the citadel bluff and drank great draughts fresh and 
foamy camel milk which the hospitable Kurab drew for from the herds 
about the well. had brought water for tea from Ma‘fud for the water 
Shabwa well briny. Sei‘ar promised guide across the desert 
‘Abr and the early afternoon while was still scorching hot rode forth 
through the ruins the northern gate. 

Before beckoned the four peaks ‘Abr, and had not known how 
truly spoke could scarce have believed our Sei‘ar friend that should 
not couch our beasts beneath them till the following night. was good hard 
ground, flat and smooth, over which rode, ground which car could 
cover minutes distance which took hours. had ridden five hours 
before halted near desert cemetery sup and two hours pressed 
the cool the night and were soon among the dunes. Again stopped 
for few hours’ most refreshing sleep, but were astir and moving with the 
first glimmer dawn. Here was none that dawdling morning starts 
the high uplands when ill-clad beduins stir stiffly until the sun has set chilled 
blood coursing again. knew that there would rest nor shade that 
day and that had little water see through. and down went, 
riding one side dunes high houses and slithering down the other. 
Slow work, not too bad for the first few cool hours but after that each hour 
seems age. the top each dune there were the four peaks, seeming 
hang close before that could hope reach them hour and yet 
each hour dragged itself past they had receded. strict accuracy were 
not the Rub ‘al Khali proper, but channel called the Ramlat Sabatein, 
which bears the same relation does the English Channel the Atlantic. 
But quality was the same, and thought much Mr. Bertram Thomas 
and Mr. Philby pressing through these wearying wastes not for one day 
but for weeks. But did not find the sands dreary: their immensity and 
their rich colour were impressive and have unforgettable memory 
seeing them from the cool heights 10,000 feet stretching for mile mile 
rosy-coloured waves dim horizon. From the air the sands directly 
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below appear, they the ground, rich ochre, why when viewed 
obliquely from height, even midday, they are rose red not know. 
was relief when last slithered out the last dunes the flat 
hard plain admirable for cars and for aeroplane landings, though still 
had several hard hours’ riding till last were really under those elusive 


peaks. Among the distant mirages the plain saw few hillocks which 


drew near revealed themselves camels grazing the dry reedy grass. 
There law the desert here that the traveller may help himself the 
milk the camels meets his way. Provided only himself draws the 
first milk, the owner present will then fill his bowl for him. this en- 
lightened ordinance took the fullest advantage, and think between the 
five drained every camel dry. were feeling more refreshed than 
might otherwise have been when last having travelled the familiar 
wadi bed ‘Abr saw the dark the welcome supper fires the soldiers 
the fort. 

have great fondness for this desert post now manned soldiers the 
Hadhrami Beduin Legion, and have many times come air car, 
generally with some small adventure enliven arrival. September 
1942 came car with four companions; all day the heat haze had com- 
pletely hidden familiar landmarks. was the only one party who had 
been there before and that not for three years that was relying little 
more than instinct. were already lost five o’clock when sandstorm 
which blackened out everything arose and did not clear till just before dark. 
drove and the last moment discovered old lorry track and 
were saved. But even was never more glad arrive than when came 
camel. our journey was over for had lorry meet and six- 
hour journey the next day brought Seiyun, Seiyid Bubakr’s white-tiled 
bath, and first-class dinner. 


Hadhrami communities the East Indies 


left Mukalla June 1939 for Singapore: told paper the 
Society 1936, way the Hadhramaut had been through the Hadhrami 
colony Zanzibar. Now were meet them their Far Eastern com- 
munities. had been admitted the freedom the Hadhramaut, certainly 
the first and perhaps the only foreigners treated, and remember how 
felt, being greeted the arrival the ship Singapore, Hadhramis 
had never seen, that our honorary citizenship often expressed the 
Hadhramaut was empty form words for wherever went Singapore 
were not visitors but they made feel Hadhramis visiting the other com- 
munities from whom received much kindness and hospitality. 

The connection the Hadhramis with the East Indies old one. 
Probably their colonies abroad grew when the incense trade ceased provide 
them with the foreign money they need maintain their very existence, for 
unlikely that what the country could produce has ever been enough for 
much more than quarter the population. They claim that was they 
who took the faith Islam the East Indies and that spread from 
Malacca all over the archipelago. They claim too that the tenets the Shafi 
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school were them implanted East Africa where the Zeidis the Yemen 
and the Ibadhis ‘Oman never greatly spread their teaching. Certainly there 
are the Malay Archipelago dynasties ruling to-day Hadhrami origin. 

the Unfederated Malay States learnt much use the building 
self-governing protected states, and to-day the Hadhramaut, particularly 
the Qu‘aiti State, there are number institutions whose Malayan 
Prototype not difficult trace. But the differences between the two 
countries are great that the general picture means Malayan. 
owes something the Sudan, India, Zanzibar, and Transjordan, for 
these are countries with which for reasons history similarity country 
and people has more common than with Malaya. several marked 
ways its governmental arrangements are very different for has tribal pro- 
blems which scarcely affect Malaya whose only practically independent 
tribesmen are the few jungle-haunting Sakai, and has quite large military 
forces which give greater feeling independence. Java where there 
are seventy thousand Hadhramis and less extent Singapore and 
Penang where the communities are much smaller, was interesting see 
how strongly the Hadhramis kept themselves. They had their own 
societies which reflected the class divisions their own country. They 
talked incessantly the politics their homeland and they even imported their 
quarrels from the Hadhramaut. Hadhrami women practically never leave 
their homes they raised duplicate families with Javanese wives, but for all 
their Javanese faces the boys generally became Hadhramis, for they went 
back the Hadhramaut while the girls grew become the mothers 
future generations Javan Hadhramis. They wore the clothes the country 
and lived its houses, and was strange see tribal friends such garb. 
the day our arrival Batavia our hosts, the Acting Consul-General 
and Mrs. Lambert, gave garden party. were introduced the guests 
they arrived and shook hands with one spruce clean-shaven young man 
tussore suit, smart shoes, tie, and tarbush with more than the smile one 
uses such occasions. “But you know me,” said he, “you know very 
well, I’m Basha.” was young chief the Ja‘da and the last time had 
seen him had been Hureidha. had beard and long unkempt hair 
tumbling about his shoulders, was covered indigo, naked the waist 
with just loin cloth and silver dagger cover him, and was interviewing 
him about the shooting cousin. too met Solok members the Bin 
Sunkur family, directors big weaving factory, immaculately clad with 
large cigars sitting mahogany tables when before had seen them 
Qa‘udha, indigo-clad cross-legged the floor dar. Tegal our friends 
wadi (Geogr. (1938) 299), but here the old man who had offered mea 

castle looked like the squire. His beard was silver and neatly clipped, not 
blue with indigo, long, and straggling. Across his middle was gold watch 
chain, not dagger. 

Their interest life amassing money, from house property, 
(printed cloth) making and selling, and money lending, send home keep 
their families. They play little part the work the country they live in, 
and though one can see how necessary for them get money abroad one 
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can also see that their drain the countries which they make can hardly 
looked with favour the people those countries. 

Our tour Java reminded election campaign. eight crowded 
days drove from Batavia Soerabaja, stopping for lunch for the night 
Hadhrami centres. were taken friend the ‘Attas family who had 
organized meetings and receptions advance. that short period delivered 
twenty-seven speeches Arabic. hotels, meetings, even meals the 
Hadhramis had organized barrage flash-light photographs. Our rooms, 
the car, our cabin, and even the deck the ship which left were bowers 
temperate and tropical flowers bouquets and baskets. the midst 
all this overwhelming kindness and hospitality learnt that what had 
done the Hadhramaut had been appreciated, and learnt also that though 
the Hadhramis greatly wanted help their homeland they wanted the fullest 
-assurance that this help would not lead penetration” and coloni- 
zation, but that the “two governments,” the and Kathiri, would 
built secure internal autonomy. 

Back Singapore stayed few weeks the Kaf house Mount 
Washington and from this point vantage, one the highest the island 
had wonderful view over the many islands and islets the south. This 
indeed was about the only real view had Malaya. 

Then called the Arabs Penang, and from there crossed Madras, 
and then Hyderabad greeted and garlanded our Sultan. Here 
the Arabs were martial rather than mercantile, and were projection 
the Qu‘aiti State, whereas Singapore and Java had had overwhelm- 
ingly Kathiri feeling the inner Hadhramaut. But close links bind the 
Qu‘aiti rulers the service the Nizam, and indeed 
umber Nahdis and Ja‘dis, serve his forces. Here too the weaponless 
iyids the Hadhramaut shed their long white togas and take arms, and 
even the Commander forces himself ‘Aidarus Seiyid, 
Syed Ahmed Edroos, 0.8.1. was pleasure indeed few 
ears later welcome him the Hadhramaut and take him pilgrimage 

the village his forefathers, the resting place Seiyid Ahmed bin Isa 
Mohajir, ancestor all the Hadhramaut seiyids, and Bor across the wadi 
from Seiyun where visited the very house from which his father, boy 
ten, had left the Hadhramaut with his grandfather. 


Organization administrative and social services 


were back Aden day two before the war began and the afternoon 
Christmas Day 1939 found flying across the Ramlat Sabatain towards 
the four familiar peaks ‘Abr. The three years’ general truce among one 
thousand four hundred tribes and sections, which had been the starting-point 
new age Hadhramaut history, was due expire the following 
February, and was tour interviewing and dropping leaflets encouraging 
its renewal and down the homesteads and villages the wadis and jols. 
Here ‘Abr was meet the desert chiefs the Sei‘ar and the Karab. 
When had flown over the fort landed wait for the camels, and 
waited watched the R.A.F. unload their Christmas fare. Tinned turkeys, 
tinned plum puddings, and vast quantities tinned beer. When the camels 
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came left alone, rather sad not spending that evening all with those 
own kind. But the welcome the fort soon made feel home, and 
before long was deep earnest argument for peace. There were difficulties 
because these tribes had unsettled cases and they hesitated pledge them- 
selves stay their hands the chance avenging wrongs came their way. 
Then there were three bearded envoys from the desert tribe Dahm who 
were acknowledged subject the Imam’s rule. They course 
acknowledged such thing, pleaded oppression from the Yemenis, and 
begged that they too might brought into the peace. 

Late night, when one one guests had stolen away, left the circle 
our dinner and talk and carried bundle skins and blankets soft 
clean patch sand. 

the whole the Hadhramaut followed loyally the lead the Sultans 
when they proclaimed ten-year extension the truce. But there were 
exceptions whom the principal was that now well-known character Bin 
Ghurfa. The family seized the town 1928 and war continued 
with their neighbours without much interruption until 1937. have before 
recounted they had great system trenches and even brought curious 
armoured car pieces from Java: the idea was that should towed 
motor car into the battle area and the car should then retire, but gather the 
job was not very popular with the driver. would easy write perfectly 
true story about the Bin ‘Abdat family which would sound unbelievable 
those who scoff 

You not for instance expect desert chiefs resort English lawyers’ 
letters from Singapore claim they are Nor you 
expect them own first-class European hotel, the Hotel des Galeries 
Batavia, help pay for their wars, and yet they gave tea and cocktail 
party this hotel 1939. had pictures Ghurfa round the dining 
room, labelled Ghurfa the Hadhramaut over which this family has 
fought long.” 

The old Bin ‘Abdat, the hero the lawyers’ letter, the tanks, and the 
trenches, joined the truce 1937. became great friend mine anda 
loyal supporter the peace. Unfortunately died 1939 and was 
ceeded his nephew, crazy fellow with wild look his eyes who eats his 
food separately and has cooked his wife avoid being poisoned. After 
collecting his inheritance the East Indies returned keep the Hadhra- 
maut lively, but got beyond joke when started war the and 
Kathiris, arrested travellers and those who had recourse the Sultan their 
cases. Fighting resulted considerable number casualties and finally 
operations against him had taken. gave in, but did not comply with 


the conditions his surrender, gaily set dud bombs pillars 


entrances his town, and continued nuisance quieter way until 
the fall Singapore and Java cut short the supply funds. But Bin ‘Abdat 


and few incidents apart, peaceful conditions have become the normal 
the Hadhramaut because the people really want peace and because 


policing the country has been very greatly improved. 


All through the Wadi Hadhramaut from ‘Abr and Bir ‘Asakir the west 
Husn ‘Ur the east there are garrisons soldiers and police 
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order the roads. Most the other main roads the country are also 
now policed posts which are marked the sketch-map. There new 
motor road from the Du‘an road the river Hajr, fertile date-growing area. 
Another road being built along the coast from Mukalla which will eventually 
reach Aden, and one the most difficult parts, that across the great cliffs 
near Burum, had been finished the time left. will pass through the 
agricultural region Meifa. round the Hadhramaut car now covers 
goo miles tracks. that considerable strides have been made the com- 
munications and policing the country since described 1938 (Geogr. 
(1938) 290). And other ways too much progress has been made. But 
should made clear that the story not all one progress nor have all the 
hopes had for the country been realized. 

start with, may appropriate say bit about what the Hadhramaut 
has done the way of.actual war work. poor country but think has 
done what could help. the early days when the State had 
perhaps about Rs.80,000 its credit gave contribution Rs.20,000 for 
general war purposes and Hadhramis home and abroad, including those 
Singapore, subscribed Hurricane fighter and mobile canteen for blitzed 
areas England, which think was allotted Bedford. While the Italians 
were the war the State sent company for guard duties Aden and has 
also raised Imperial Pioneer Company and provided guards for local 
R.A.F. aerodromes and coastal posts. The Mukalla Government has also 
been able give much help building barracks cheaply for the R.A.F. and 
handling their stores. Even the ladies Mukalla have done something, for 
since 1942 they have regularly made bandages for the Red Cross Egypt. 
All this perhaps amounts very little, but does show the attitude the 
vast majority the population the dark days 1940 and the fall 
Singapore and Java, which was hit them badly. 

was the fall Singapore and Java which upset the old economy the 
country, for its curious social system could not stand the strain. said six 
years ago that while the Hadhramaut could never really rich country 
might hoped that modest agricultural development would possible, but 
experiment and experience date have not been promising preliminary 
reports suggested. ‘The Wadi Hadhramaut has large area alluvial silt, 
but unfortunately experiment has shown that largely brackish. dis- 
tinguished consulting water engineer, Mr. Beeby Thompson, examined the 
country 1939 and suggested that borings might show that increase 
water could found, but unlikely that the quantity would suffi- 
cient wash out the salt, and the war has prevented the borings being made. 

for the population the Wadi Hadhramaut, the social system worked 
well enough when the country lived remittances, but broke down com- 
pletely when they ceased. The rich men can longer provide living for 
the dhafa who worked their wells and built their palaces, and are themselves 

living poverty what they can sell. has been said our agricultural 
that every adult the Hadhramaut would himself plant and water 
twenty date palms the Hadhramaut would have just enough eat. But the 
trouble that perhaps per cent. the population the inner Hadhramaut 
cannot get over repugnance manual labour which contrary their 
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habits and dignity. The people the Wadi Hadhramaut themselves jokingly 
say that their only industries are tea drinking, marrying, and making poetry, 
and these things satisfactorily requires money. 

But though the prospects are not rosy lot relief money being spent 
attempting regenerate agriculture. Old dams the Wadi Hadhramaut 
are being rebuilt deflect flood water over wider area and raise the water- 
table and make fit for cultivation land which neglect and tribal disturbances 
have left fallow for many years. The Wadi Hadhramaut from Qasm 
Shibam fairly thickly sprinkled with date palms. order relieve the 
dhafa and keep the palm trees watered, for they provide almost all the dates 
needed for local consumption the inner Hadhramaut, government has been 
giving loss advances grain dhafa families. this area which has 
suffered most severely from famine and which had hoped agriculture 
was going forward that has been disappointing. 

The coastal areas are more promising. Gheil Wazir has progressed lot 
and with the high price tobacco the State revenues have benefited about 
two lakhs rupees year, which has enabled forward steps social services 
taken. 

Another successful area the Meifa delta where cultivation has improved, 
thanks the governor, Zanzibar Arab whom knew Zanzibar boy 
twenty years ago. has freed the farmers from debt and taught them the 
value manure, which issued them the form advances every year. 


The workers the Meifa delta are Subians, plainly Africans and said 


Abyssinian origin. They count the lowest class the population and 
legend has that they are the descendants the Abyssinian invaders the 
third century. 

agriculture has not made much progress since survey 1938, other 
things, besides communications, have. Reading description Mukalla 
1938, for example, has brought home what changes have taken place 
there. The famine created many new problems. The population was esti- 
mated sixteen thousand. now estimated over twenty-five thousand, 
for was there that food was always found. All the development has 
been much encouraged His Highness. His hobbies are electricity, agri- 
culture, and literature. has provided Mukalla with electricity, has done 
much for agriculture, and built public libraries Mukalla and Shihr. The 
former believe the best Arabic library South Arabia and very well 
arranged. When first met him 1936 told wanted schools, 
hospital, and roads. has got them all now. Over his palace now flies the 
new national flag, rather, with Eastern crown it, the Royal 
Standard. tricolour red, yellow, and blue. The red the old Arab 
colour, the yellow the desert, and the blue the sea. the yellow are three 
roundels with castles, which represent the fortified towns Mukalla, Shihr, 
and Shibam. Shibam green ground the wadi and the other 
two blue for the sea. 

The principal job the Residency teach the local people how run 
their own affairs, and the military school the Residency grounds, the 
unfinished palace Sultan ‘Awadh the present Sultan’s 
are held for officers and N.C.Os. all the local forces. There are also courses 
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for candidates for the administrative service, and police courses. the 
garden the school there band stand where once week the Sultan’s 
band, which now has first-class Indian bandmaster, gives concerts, and 
open-air cinema where Ministry Information films are shown. 

the other end the town the Secretariat, the office the State 
Secretary, Seif Pasha, who the executive head the government. 
There are twenty organized departments working under him. One two 
these departments are the same building: for instance, the education 
department. The heads this department are all local and this year the 
department spending Rs.1,54,000, which compares with 1938. 
that year there were about three hundred boys government elementary 
schools the coast. This year there are about one thousand seven hundred, 
and the department spreading its activities into many places the interior. 
Lately number young men the department have been helping their 
spare time with relief work assisting food kitchens, running games and 
entertainments for famine children, and organizing the care the sick. 
number have volunteered teach the people who have come down from the 
famine areas the inner Hadhramaut read and write. They were going 
teach them write the language they speak, limited vocabulary about 
seven hundred words; sort basic Arabic fact. 

the Husn, the palace the old Kasadi dynasty, there are also number 
government departments. You can buy the new stamps the state the 
post office the ground floor, get your ration card for controlled things 
like rice from the food office. The principal departments are the courts 
and the treasury. 1938 the treasury had adverse balance Rs.40,000. 
1944 had favourable one Rs.14,00,000. Although some this 
invested London and Aden the treasurer hates parting with his cash and 
recently had about Rs.6,00,000 nothing more secure than wooden boxes. 

Other departments are separate buildings other parts the town. 
new one the Beduin Affairs Department. few years ago Hadhrami 
tribesmen were employed any position responsibility, but the whole 
this department consists tribesmen from the head the messengers. 
always full chattering mob indigo-covered beduins having their 
cases investigated. Near the picturesque west gate the town, piece 
Indian work. The rather tumbledown buildings each side have been 
rebuilt harmonize with the gate and the whole now the new military 
department. The military secretary Hadhrami Yafa‘i, Batati Pasha, and 
there staff Indian and local officers under him. 

One the worst features the town was the crowded verminous slums 
tumbledown straw and stick huts thrown together wherever there was room 
mass them. All those the western part the town have been pulled 
down. one site thus cleared the new state hospital has been built while 
others provide much-needed open spaces. Outside the gate across the camel 
park and the creek, similar huts the suburb Sherij have also all been 
pulled down and the whole place rebuilt well-aligned streets with plenty 
room for the population Sherij and for those who have been moved out 
the town. There school, soup kitchen, and washing places. really 
now town itself. The road north the interior which present passes 
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round the creek the east being rebuilt straight the creek which 
will canalized and whole new area flat land reclaimed for building. 

North Sherij the barren jols the Dis area have undergone great 
transformation and become the cantonment area. the biggest jol the 
barracks the Mukalla Regular Army have been built. There are barrack 
blocks, married quarters for officers and men, offices, canteen, and school 
for children. Formerly the force lived the bazaar. the opposite jol 
across the creek the new prison has been built replace the bear pits the 
town, and the jol above Manawarih the old Sunjura fort has now court- 
yard and military detention barracks. Behind the new rifle range. 

Beyond Manawarih grove palm trees conceals village which has been 
bought the state government for very interesting experiment. 
relief measure several hundred boys and girls, many them orphans, were 
brought down from the inner Hadhramaut. The Mukalla Government has 
taken over about three hundred these children and put them into this 
village. bought all the houses and built wall round them enclosing garden 
land. Here the children are being taught run their own village. the 
afternoons they get some school teaching but the mornings they the 
chores and the gardening, and many them out learn trades, such 
tailoring, shoemaking, pottery, and motor work. They make their own 
clothes and repair build their own houses. 

The village Dis the headquarters the cantonment. Much money 
and work has been spent reducing flies and mosquitoes this village and 
the cantonment area generally. Just east Dis the ruined and deserted fort 
Thumei has been restored and now the headquarters the Hadhrami 
Beduin Legion which will tell you more later. Its barracks have been 
built near by. The Legion has boarding one hundred beduin 
boys the village and for twenty-four beduin girls house not far away. 
The boys school under the control local beduin officer, who has shown 
much aptitude for dealing with them. The teachers, who are enlisted soldiers, 
are young seiyids who formerly lived idleness money from Java. They 
drills, fatigues, and physical training, teachers’ training courses, and dis- 
pensers’ courses. The children rather like the Hadhrami 
Beduin Legion: they wear long blue shirts with red sashes and white koffias. 
The girls have blue dresses with red belts and white caps. had not been 
for the famine these children would probably not have come school, but 
they and their parents are very pleased with the results. The Legion also runs 
military hospital this village which serves all the forces. 

One the striking things about the Hadhramaut recent years has been 
the way the beduins are taking ever increasing share government employ- 
ment. the old days some the tribes were almost regarded dangerous 
animals who found lurking near towns night were shot the 
Irregulars. Not long ago Batati Pasha remarked that was almost 
incredible that now thought natural have beduin troops under beduin 
officers and N.C.Os. protecting the roads and guarding property from possible 
beduin raids. The Sultan’s bodyguard composed Nahdis from the north 
and they were the first real beduins join the forces. The original ones reported 
indigo and much trepidation one night 1937, and would certainly have 
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departed after day marking time had not been for their fear their 
chief who had sent them. Some these men have now become officers and 
N.C.Os. other branches the forces, which means that the seven years 
since their enlistment they have learnt read and write and pass examina- 
tions various subjects. All soldiers are now given education. 

has not been very easy job get these various troops into trim, quite 
apart from the difficulties weeding out and making the service attractive 
career itself, without politics, trade, opportunities for money 
lending being the reason for people wanting stay the forces. To-day 
various British officers who have seen them have commented favourably 
these troops. Much credit due the very good Punjabi Muhammadan 
officers from Indian regiments who command them for the careful training 
and devoted service they have given. 

The Yafa‘i Irregulars have for the most part now been formed into 
uniformed Gendarmerie and police Qu‘aiti towns and villages the interior. 
the old days the Sultan’s power depended these irregulars and slaves. 
both parties were armed, ill-disciplined, and yet had cohesion among 
themselves, they were always position obtain advantages from govern- 
ment and the Sultan had play one lot off against the other. managed 
gradually reduce the power the irregulars few years ago. Last year 
the Mukalla Government the control arms law more 
effectively and the Yafa‘is handed their arms. But the slaves would not 
hand theirs and seized the treasury. The bazaar was closed and barbed- 
wire machine-gun posts had brought into the town. overwhelming 
display force made the slaves give and put their arms. glad 
say that not shot was fired, good illustration Lyautey’s saying, often 
quoted Glubb Pasha, force,” but made easy see 
how difficult government can when you have armed parties seeking only 
personal advantage. Even food control was difficult because the slaves let 
known that any attempt ration them equality with the rest the 
population would resisted. 

The old slaves were pensioned off and those the young ones who wished 
were formed, together with Somalis, into the African Company which now 
guards the R.A.F. aerodrome. They took oath allegiance and were 
enlisted the same terms Arabs into the forces and they are now called 
Africans and longer slaves. King’s African Rifles’ Sergeant-Major has 
been provided for them and the Company includes some Somalis. They can 
become officers, but the company commanded Indian officer. They 
have found new self respect and have done their job extremely well and have 
been found trustworthy. 

The beduins have their own special force now, which source 
pride them. modelled the famous Arab Legion Transjordan 
and called the Hadhrami Beduin Legion. started with few Transjordan 
officers kindly provided Glubb Pasha, who had invited see his force 
1938. got these men late 1939. order not spoil them and their 
recruits with bazaar contacts put them Leijun near Gheil bin Yomein 
the heart the country the Hamumi tribe, who wander over 3000 square 


miles territory and have always fought with the Qu‘aiti Sultan’s soldiers. 
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got the permission the section concerned build fort their land, 
but the most powerful section the Hamumis, the Beit ‘Ali, did not want 
see anything belonging government the middle their country, and they 
looted the camels the workmen and besieged the place, that had 
move soldiers the regular army there and drive away the Beit ‘Ali before 
could with the building. That was 1940. To-day these same Beit 
‘Ali have joined the rest the Hamumis permanent peace with the govern- 
ment and are often entertained the fort, fine building the plan the 
Transjordan forts. 

The village Gheil bin Yomein belongs the Kathiris and the villager 
had miserable time from the beduins until the Hadhrami Beduin Legion 
came there. The officer command the post acts magistrate the 
village and the cne who was there lately, ‘Iraqi from the Arab 
earned great name all the countryside around for his wise settling dis- 
putes. set village council which makes contributions kind pay 
for village improvements and keeping the place clean. 

The Hadhrami Beduin Legion started very small scale. gave them 
dozen camels, two lorries, and wireless set, and time they recruited 
establishment fifty men. They had many ups and downs: the work and 
the discipline were new the beduins that they came and went, but 
gradually the number who came and stayed became larger. 1941 there 
were seventy, 1943 eighty ninety, and 1944 there are over three 
hundred and seventy regulars and one hundred reservists. The Leijun 
was built 1939 and one just like Bir ‘Asakir 1942. 1943 the head- 
quarters came Mukalla. 1944 they also had forts Qarn Reidat 
and Heru important road junction some miles west 
The ancient Himyaritic fort Husn ‘Ur Minhali country the way 
Qabr Hud now houses garrison again after perhaps two thousand years, and 
others have been built ‘Abr Sei‘ar country, Nijeidin Deiyin country, 
Mola Matar Seibani country, and Jidma Akbari country. They also have 
force auxiliaries the main Wadi Hadhramaut and another camel men 
the Ramlat Sabatain. They have dhow patrol for coastal work. 

All Hadhrami Beduin Legion activities are entirely carried out their own 
officers and British officers have ever had command the force. 
quarter mounted patrol goes out from Mukalla, but that part 
story. From her trip started much the relief work for famine done the 
Hadhramaut. 


Famine relief work 

There were two underlying causes the famine. The first was the fall 
Singapore and Java, which meant loss over year the country, 
which not only the rich and those who built for them and farmed for them 
lived, but also vast crowd hangers-on, and indirectly course shop- 
keepers and beduin carriers who took their goods from the coast the 
interior. The other main cause was seven years’ drought. The last real 
soaking the country had had before June 1944 was March 1937, and though 
parts had had good rain since, there had been nothing general, particularly 
the Wadi Hadhramaut. Apart from failure crops the grazing all dried 
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and per cent. the working camels and many the flocks died. Crops 
the Yemen which traditionally supplies all the millet the inner Hadhra- 
maut failed, East Africa which supplies quite lot food had its own diffi- 
culties, India, usually large exporter, could spare very little food, and 
supplies are any way hard get war time account shipping diffi- 
culties. Again very few people could abroad earn. Not only was the 
Far East closed them but East Africa could not take immigrants used 
to. Everything piled and the result was famine. The beduins were the 
first suffer, their miserable crops failed, their camels died, and there was 
little for them carry their earnings dropped. But the beduins are used 
starvation and the death rate was low. Next came the dhafa who 
suffered most severely. Once their traditional source food—working for 
the rich—dried they found very difficult adapt themselves. Many 
were given work roads and on, but even when food kitchens were 
started frequently found people who were unwilling even move few 
miles the nearest kitchen. 

Relief work started with the provision road work, more employment, 
and the cheap distribution grain. The police and Hadhrami Beduin Legion 
posts previously mentioned were turned into grain posts help this dis- 
tribution, and other posts were opened many parts the Hadhramaut. 
Then women and children were taken the coast and fed and housed. 
Ghuraf near Tarim was taken over and organized relief centre which 
women and children were collected; the destitute fed, and work given the 
able-bodied. Unfortunately there was much sickness amongst the refugees 
the coast. hospital was started and convalescent home opened Mukalla. 
months many were nursed back health and the children transferred 
the children’s village which have mentioned. The distribution grain 
the interior was increased and kitchens and infirmaries were opened the 
Hadhramaut and neighbouring wadis until there were about dozen kitchens 
and half dozen infirmaries feeding some fifteen thousand people. The diffi- 
culties transport were enormous, for even when ships had been found 
bring the grain Mukalla, few camels were available that number 
lorries were used. could not get enough lorries the R.A.F. stepped 
and flew about three hundred bags day the wadi for couple 
months. 

have often spoken and written before what the R.A.F. has done for the 
Hadhramaut, but this was the greatest service all. June 1944 heavy 
rains fell and produced good crop, then the merchants were able import 
food themselves and conditions gradually improved. 

The famine was thing too great for the Hadhramaut deal with its 
own resources and His Majesty’s Government treated the country with 
great generosity, voting for its aid over £300,000, and not think this will 
ever forgotten. What the Qu‘aiti State could has done, and this year 
has voted least Rs.300,000 for relief work either direct provision 
works increase employment. There has also been quite considerable 
private charity and many thousands rupees have been raised for soup 
kitchens, infirmaries, and for refugees the coast. think these 
troubles have brought out hopeful qualities the leaders and potential 
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leaders the Qu‘aiti State. The state has always been autonomous, and 
now able govern itself much more effectively than ever before. 

see that 1938 referred the distinguished visitors whose interest 
His Highness and his people were much encouraged. Since then has 
not been easy for them come, but would not right for omit 
say that with all the difficulties travel and the call other more im- 
portant things the Hadhramaut has been very far from being neglected this 
way. Just over year ago Sir Cosmo Parkinson, who Permanent Under 
Secretary State the Colonial Office had had much with the new 
developments the Hadhramaut, managed spend over week the 
country the course long tour Personal Representative the 
Secretary State. His visit was very much appreciated His Highness 
and Like his predecessor, Sir Bernard Reilly, Sir John Hall took 
continuous interest the country and paid number visits. was due 
his energy that much help was quickly forthcoming during the famine. 


patrol with the Hadhrami Beduin Legion. Doreen Ingrams 


went with the first camel patrol the Hadhrami Beduin Legion its 
round trip some 500 miles the end April 1943. The object the 
journey was inaugurate patrol which was out from Mukalla 
regular periods, pass the same route through only beduin areas and visit 
many the forts the Legion possible. The idea was that these beduins 
should sure regular visit from government that friendly contacts 
would made which would result greater security and better intelligence 
what was happening among them. 

The head interpreter the Residency, Muhammad Matraf, also went 
with the party pay the soldiers the forts, and every time the patrol goes 
out one the staff goes for this purpose. this first patrol learnt lot 
about the way that the shortage food and the beginning famine was 
affecting the beduins. 

Before left Mukalla knew that the patrol would take about month 
and had two definite halting places, the fort Leijun near Gheil bin 
Yomein the east and that Bir ‘Asakir near Shabwa the west. Subject 
the necessity contacting beduins and obtaining water and fodder 
were fix our intermediate halts the most suitable places for posts for 
the Hadhrami Beduin Legion the future, and six our halting places have 
now become permanent posts the Legion where forts have been built which 
are manned about dozen men. 

husband took out join the patrol near Gheil Wazir, about two 
hours distance car from Mukalla, but day and half for the patrol. Gheil 
Wazir the most cultivated part the coastal area and the transport 
section the Legion stationed near easy get fodder for the 
camels. found the patrol camped well outside the town with the tent set 


up. was good tent Transjordan pattern and modelled the beduin 
tents; except when stayed forts was our home for the next month. 


When there was other shelter set for our midday halts well, and 


night served its real purpose attracting beduins the camp fire 
talk. 
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Our daily routine was varied only the water-holes. Sometimes had 
stop early for our midday halts and sometimes would have very long 
morning ride followed shorter one the afternoon. The N.C.O. blew 
his whistle rouse four o’clock every morning. was still dark 
packed and squatted round the remains the camp fire drink warming 
cup ginger-flavoured coffee and eat handful dates. That was breakfast. 
Then saddled our camels. Another whistle brought beside the couched 
beasts and with the third mounted them and were off. The day’s march 
was carried out with military precision and routine which seemed first 
rather odd with beduins, but one soon saw the point it, for certainly 
saved the camels being worn out what was very strenuous trip. Every 
hour the minute the whistle blew and halted for ten minutes’ rest. 
was good for the camels, and the end the day was quite convinced 
was good for too. did not travel fast but usually covered between 
and miles day. 

Two the Legion were our cooks and our midday meal was rice and dried 
shark, which was not bad sounds though the smell dried shark 
rather powerful. There was usually time for half hour’s rest before set 
off again and went till nearly sunset, when would choose good per- 
manent camping site for the patrol. Then Muhammad and dug hole and 
set board marking the camping site, which was posted notices for 
the beduins and also Arabic posters illustrating the war which were issued 
the Ministry Information. the time Muhammad and had finished 
our labours the patrol had pitched the tent and the cooks were busy with 
supper. night ate flat unleavened cakes bread with shark sauce 
washed down with more ginger coffee. There were nearly always beduin 

meal times and the farther got from the coast the more famished 
they looked. 

was fairly stiff going the first day two because had climb the 
coastal mountains which rise rapidly here about 5000 feet. When had 
climbed this went for days over jols. the third day got 
Reidat Ma‘ara, the most populous area between the coast and Leijun. The 
people here are always very friendly and cooperative with government, and 
there are many Ma‘aris the Hadhrami Beduin Legion. 

halted near the only water-hole the neighbourhood which had not 
dried and there were many women round watering their flocks. Shortly 
acrowd men and children surrounded prepared lunch under the 
trees. Our own rations were limited and did not like starting eat 
front many half-starved people, but usual for onlookers away 
when they see food ready not appear anxious have some; but 
this occasion kept back the children share our lunch with them. 

Among these thin scantily clothed boys and girls noticed little skeleton 
hanging the hand another boy. They came and sat beside and 
saw the skeleton was blind child. was covered with sores, thin that 
every bone stood out and was obvious that left his present condition 
would soon die. told the child whose hand held was his step- 
brother, that his own mother had been divorced, and that his stepmother 
did not like him. such hard world theirs where everyone had grab 
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what could, blind child had chance all. asked for his father and 
arranged that the child should taken Mukalla, where promised 
should cared for, and wrote note there and then husband telling 
him the bearer was present. When left Reidat Ma‘ara had real 
assurance present would ever delivered, but week later turned 
Mukalla donkey and husband took him and gave him diet 
cod-liver oil and milk. Subsequently Effendi, called him, became the 
first pupil the blind school which was started because felt there must 
many other children like him. 

made five camping sites the way Leijun, which reached the 
sixth day, and were very glad have day’s rest this clean well-kept fort. 
was the first time had seen Leijun, and was delighted with the comfort- 
able bedroom and clean bathroom. There was always cheerful air well- 
ordered activity with Legionaries drilling outside doing physical training 
singing they drew the water from the well the courtyard, arguing happily 
with each other they cooked supper, having friendly talks with local 
beduins, while the parapet the sentries kept watch and dawn and 
sunset sudden whistle summoned them all for stand-to. Across the wadi 
the medieval Castle called the Gazelle’s Horn, recently restored and 
manned Kathiri Armed Constabulary. has dungeons and looks like 
stage castle. 

left Leijun towards the west and our first halt was Heru, which 
intersection number roads. The motor road the Hadhramaut 
passes near and the motor road from Leijun joins it. small fort the 
Hadhrami Beduin Legion has now been built near the water hole. 

For the next three four days crossed barren jols which there were 
some small villages, but they were deserted the people had had to. 
the valleys find water. our third day from Leijun lunched near 
the large village Sah, which unhappy place with quarrelsome sus- 
people. One old man who had never seen Christian before was even 
suspicious that the tea offered him might really wine. asked any 
them had ever seen European woman before, and man sixty more 
said that when was small boy one had come with two Christian men and 
camped near by. That was probably Mrs. Bent who passed this way 1894. 

After two more days the jol descended pass into the Wadi ‘Ain, 
which short wadi with few large villages, but they too were deserted 
except for some half-starved women and children, for nearly all the men had 
gone off look for work their fields had dried up. The next morning 
came out into the Wadi Kasr, the lower part Wadi Du‘an near the point 
which runs into the Wadi Hadhramaut, and were now familiar 
territory. passed under Diyar where alas, the kindly who 
had often entertained here and Java can longer give the hospitality 
they used offer all passing travellers. the old days they had been known 
fire cars the occupants did not stop for meal. 

Close arrived Qa‘udha, where lunched with Hakm Mubarak, 
Chief the Nahdi Rodhan. wonderful old man and not long ago 
was invited Mukalla decorated with the badge Certificate 
Honour awarded him for his continuous services the cause peace. 
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was the first time had been Mukalla for many years, and was 
astonished all the changes saw there. 

were not the only guests the old man, who says 87, had 
that day for was feeding ten men who had walked from Hyderabad, 
Sind, and were their way Mecca. one could speak word their 


and all they could say Arabic was and point their 


mouths for food and water. 

The next day, after our usual early rising which was always accompanied 
one the Legion singing saddled his camel “‘Who wants sleep let 
him sleep, but the father Ahmed [meaning himself] never sleeps,” came 
the hottest and most wearisome part the journey. For the best part 
day passed through area called Khasha‘a, where the peace made 
1937 resulted many wells being opened and wheat cultivation started 
because the water close the surface, but after that there just desert 
relieved the scrub the mouths the Wadis Rakhia and 

The wadi gets wider and wider and there only sand, hard and firm 
where the road lies, but the centre the wadi there are endless dunes 
soft sand. The sun burns down with fury and there hardly tree. Water 
difficult and had long weary rides between the few wells. The wells 
this area are very deep and very old. They almost all bear the names 
women, but names that have long fallen out use, such Thelma. met 
some caravans from the Yemen with grain, some them having stories 
being raided the Sei‘ars. The Sei‘ars had been good since 1938, but 
shortage food forced them back their immemorial habits. After our visit 
grain posts were set Bir ‘Asakir and ‘Abr, and auxiliary camel patrol 
local beduins was enlisted and attached the Legion help maintain 
security. 

The day reached Bir ‘Asakir rode about miles through sand- 
storms and really terrific heat. was great relief couch our camels beside 
the fort the dark, for was well after sunset when arrived there. There 
are several other government buildings near the fort and village tents has 
sprung round it. 

The next day could rest and talk the beduins who had come water 
their camels and flocks sit with the women and children the temporary 
homes they made with twigs and matting. treat for the legion stationed 
bought sheep. After had been cut was divided into 
the necessary number portions. One man went outside and another laid 
his hand share. The man outside called out name and that share was 
given the man whose name had been called. this way one could com- 
plain the man calling the names could not see which share was being 
touched. 

The third and last lap back Mukalla was the longest and some ways 
the most interesting because little had previously been travelled 
European, though for that matter the same applies the cross-country 
journey made over the jols south the Wadi Hadhramaut. For two days 
retraced our steps the mouth the Wadi Rakhia which had 
travel. Wadi Rakhia full villages and certain amount cultivation, and 
the people were slightly better off they had some reserves dates and dom 
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berries. these desert areas the fruit the sidr, nebk, ‘elb tree, which 
believe English sometimes called the jujube and has been identified with 
the lotus fruit, takes the place dates. The dom round cherry-like fruit 
which not all bad eat though not good The fruit dried 
and pounded and made into paste with water. amazing how little the 
people can live on. have seen women and children who have existed 
months nothing but these dom berries with perhaps little milk, but 
although some the wells had not dried the grazing was bad that goat 
milk was almost unobtainable. 

The beduin women this area all unveiled. There social 
restraint between the sexes and they have curious greeting for they shake 
hands they tilt their faces forward slightly and make kissing sound with 
their lips. was among these freer beduin women that hoped find 
candidates train nursing assistants, but the first experiment was 
great success. 

seeing the patrol quite number the young able-bodied men asked 
about the Legion and proposed set off Mukalla enlist. Qarn, 
Wadi Rakhia, got recruit own and took him Mukalla with 
was the son old man who had made friends with husband early 
1939, when was travelling over the incense road from Bir ‘Ali 

normal times many the men from Wadi Rakhia emigrate East 
Africa, and heard quite lot Swahili. One man had been Mogadishu 
child and been taken Italian Rome, where had stayed 
year, but had been dressed indigo and living his mud house for the 
last twenty years any trace western customs and habits had long since 
been forgotten. The Wadi Rakhia inhabited number different tribal 
sections, all more less peace with each other, and received warm 
welcome wherever passed, though everywhere the story was the same: 
rain, crops, food, and often water. 

left Wadi Rakhia one the worst passes have had climb. was 
bad that one our baggage camels fell down, could not find strength 
rise, and was killed our hired camel man who owned it. curious custom 
killing camel that its tail must cut off. could not find any really 
satisfactory explanation for this, though somebody said would not lawful 
eat unless was done. had been followed the pass number 
friends from the wadi, who however soon left when they heard the dead 
camel rush back and get share the meat. 

Once the top were again the jols and travelling south-east the 
direction Mukalla, crossing the territory the Deiyin tribe which had not 
always shown itself friendly government. Miss Stark visited this country 
1938 and made tour 1940. were riding along the heat 
the afternoon solitary figure appeared some way off calling out 
asking where had come from. shouted reply and called him 
come nearer, and appeared shout something the effect that should 
back the way had come. then raised his gun and fired us. The 
patrol halted, couched their camels, and prepared return shots, were 
held back the N.C.O. was plain the man was running away hard 
could. 
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That night spent near large Deiyin settlement, and the head man with 
many followers came the tent and was most affable. again told 
story drought and famine, and complained that not enough grain was sold 
beduins Mukalla. was difficult make them understand that had 
shared among many others. Since then motor road has been made 
through Deiyin country, lorries with grain have been able get there, and 
fort has been built Nijeidin where the Mansab lives. leaving Deiyin 
country crossed that the Bursheid and came last the Du‘an motor 
road which followed Mola Matar, where was met car 
was only miles Mukalla. pitched our tent spot where little rest 
house has now been built with Legion quarters near by, and prepared wait, 
but having had feed many starving guests along the route our rations 
were all but finished. shared what had until husband arrived with 
enough food for all, and accompanied him back Mukalla car, the 
patrol arriving two days later. had taken twenty-nine days all its 
530-mile round. 


Welfare work among the women and children 


husband has described how the beduin boys’ school started and have 
told you why began blind school. The blind children are taught 
make baskets, mats, rope, brooms, and garden and help with the house- 
work. blind man comes daily give them religious instruction and the 
biggest boy being taught braille blind merchant Mukalla. When 
the school house had taken over for emergency hospital moved 
them house the back our own and were often kept awake their 
cheerful singing and playing pipes. also took orphan destitute 
babies not yet old enough the beduin schools the children’s 
village, and every morning seven o’clock when came down office 
procession small boys and girls came the back stairs, some blind, some 
lame, some small that they had carried others. They would squat 
down near the pantry and wait for their daily dose cod-liver oil and morning 
cup milk. 

When started bringing women and children suffering from famine down 
Mukalla many the former were too ill into the excellent camp built 
for them, and many the latter too ill into the children’s village, 
had start hospital for which all the preliminary equipment was made 
locally: beds, mats, and utensils from kerosene tins. The two doctors 
Mukalla, Dr. Ranade the state doctor, and Dr. Bhatti the Hadhrami 
Beduin Legion, helped us. had living with friend from Aden, 
Rahima ‘Ali Jaffer, and she and did most the nursing, helped several 
beduin women. was rather case the blind leading the blind until 
doctor, nursing sister, and some subordinates came from the Aden hospital 
help for time, and they took the hospital over and made much more 
efficient. got about six beduin women trained nursing assistants 
and they show much greater aptitude for learning than the townswomen. 
One them charge the blind school, several were still helping the 
hospital when left, and another charge the beduin girls school. 

have also tried encourage women other classes take interest 
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welfare work. For long time had purely social contacts with the women, 
that say went tea parties, marriage ceremonies, and ‘Id feasts, 
held tea and dinner parties for them our house. this way made 
number friends and 1942, returning Mukalla from Aden, invited 
several them form party for making bandages for the Red Cross 
Egypt. This was the first time these women had been gathered together 
some voluntary work. was not altogether easy for though there was 
difficulty getting help from old friends there was still good deal doubt 
and suspicion face among the more conservative families who thought this 
step much too modern. permission the Sultan held the meetings 
the old palace where his aged wife lives. This gave sort royal patronage 
which helped dispel some the doubts. The weekly meetings became 
very popular and was not long before the suggestion arose that might 
have women’s club. was really meeting room and brought together 
not only local women but the wives imported officials who were apt 
rather lonely. They were anxious learn Arabic and several local women 
wanted able read and write, started teaching them. Unfortunately 
when the emergency famine hospital was opened this room had included 
it, and for the present the club closed. 

One the reasons why number women wanted read and write was 
that their daughters were now going school. Girls’ education had been 
almost entirely neglected, and there are still very few who receive any teaching 
the interior, but Mukalla they now have school which was started some 
years ago spite much opposition. was opened Mukalla Govern- 
ment teacher his own house with his wife and daughter assist him. 
has since been taken over the Mukalla Government and now has about one 
hundred and fifty girls. order get any pupils all the teacher had first 
agree that only the Quran should taught, but the quiet used 
teach the children read, write, and count well. The deed was then done 
and though few parents did take their daughters away the majority said 
more about it. But one the principal difficulties still get parents 
allow their daughters remain after they are ten eleven, when they 
into purdah. However with ever-growing confidence more and more them 
are left school until they marry and even then some cases they have been 
allowed carry junior teachers. 

When first visited the school found the classes very overcrowded, the 
children dirty clothes sitting dirty mats, but nevertheless was 
beginning. Since then more teachers have been trained, new classes formed, 
white dresses and veils introduced, and just before left the first desks had 
been made. Several new subjects have been added the curriculum and 
perhaps the most important are hygiene, needlework, cooking, and laundry 
work. The teachers are course purdah, which was rather difficulty 
when husband’s educational assistant wanted give them special courses. 
had the go-between and went through course which then passed 
the teachers. Their standard not very high but they have real 
enthusiasm for their work. 

Another interesting school which has been started recently the Mukalla 
Government spinning and weaving school, with woman teach spinning 
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and weaving instructor from India. Here women are being taught spin 
cotton, which can grown locally, into thread and men are being taught 
weave into cloth. 

much help the work for women and children from the friend already 
mentioned, Rahima ‘Ali Jaffer, who came from Aden the Hadhramaut 
live with 1942. She was decorated with the badge the Certificate 
Honour the Regent, Seif Pasha, good-bye party before left 
Mukalla. was awarded her the Governor Aden behalf His 
Majesty The King, for devoted welfare work Mukalla. Rahima the first 
South Arabian Muslim woman have come out purdah, the first have 
undertaken job like this, the first decorated, and incidentally the first 
have come England, where she learning more about welfare work 
nursery. 

You have heard about the progress education for men and boys and how 
education women and girls not being neglected; and the great thing 
that the people themselves are realizing more and more that just 
important for girls taught for boys. fact public debate 
whether girls should receive higher education the motion was carried 
large majority. However for the present have long way with ele- 
mentary education. The famine has been tragedy and has upset much 
the economy the country, but has also been the means increasing 
education that think can said that some good has come out what 
might have been complete disaster. 

The original plotting the routes wife and myself were done Mr. 
Philby from our field books and other material. Although seized and took 
away the records were conferring favour him, this way lessens 
the debt gratitude owe him. 


DISCUSSION 


Before the paper the PresipENT (The Rt. Hon. Sir said: Our 
lecturers this evening, Mr. and Mrs. Harold Ingrams, are very well known us. 
Resident Adviser and British Agent for the Eastern Aden Protectorate Mr. 
Ingrams has taken every opportunity travel through the Hadhramaut and 
gain the confidence the people. 1938 spoke the developments 
which had recently taken place there—developments, may say, largely due 
his great success promoting peace between the warring tribes. have also 
published from time time our the narratives pioneering journeys 
undertaken both Mr. and Mrs. Ingrams. Their work was recognized the 
joint award the Founder’s Medal 1940. The paper to-night carries the 
account given 1938, describing the changes brought about the war. 
Mr. Ingrams will speak the present conditions general; Mrs. Ingrams will 
then deal more particularly with the measures famine relief, with which she 
has been closely associated. 


Mr. and Mrs. Ingrams then read the paper printed above, and discussion 
followed. 

The Mr. Beeby Thompson, whom Mr. Ingrams has spoken, 
present to-night and shall very glad will speak. 

Mr. was one those, perhaps fortunate, indi- 
viduals—one the very few—who went the Hadhramaut before any effort 
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had been made civilize the peoples. That was the year 1917 when was 
mission investigate the mineral resources the country. that time the 
Sultan was helping Britain keeping the Germans from penetrating that par 
Arabia. That first visit led disappointing conclusions exaggerated 
importance had been placed small mineral showings. When about make 
journey into the interior the Sultan himself confessed that had never 
dared there and had wish go. arranged for armed 
with for protection from turbulent tribesmen, and the Prime 
son was sent hostage guarantee safety. The force consisted 
looking lot men, unclothed except for loin cloth into which number 
lethal weapons were tucked, and carrying flintlock rifles. They mustered about 
two hundred and appeared utter ruffians, but they proved faithful and behaved 
extremely well. 

Speaking the troops, experienced amusing episode the way back 
when ran into one those frequent fights between rival tribes. From the 
amount firing progress gave the impression very sanguinary affair, 
The soldiers immediately closed round they said they were responsible 
for safety, but after good deal shooting and shouting the two tribes con- 
siderately agreed cease hostilities while passed. The whole affair heard 
was due some trifling disregard native custom, and honour was satisfied 
this ballistic display which two tribesmen were slightly wounded. that 
time the people seemed very badly nourished, and the country was terribly 
disturbed state. 

But next visit, 1938-39, found very different state 
Then, instead camels, had motor cars and aeroplanes for transport, and 
was safe over any road without armed guards. were treated courte- 
ously wherever went, and was obvious that the British officials had gained 
the confidence and respect the inhabitants. Mr. Ingrams and his officers were 
being helped every possible way the more responsible element the 
country. 

sorry that quest for water was only partially successful severe 
drought followed visit causing widespread distress. But much work 
could done out there developing both surface and subsoil waters. not 
think that there very much mineral wealth the country. 

The have also here to-night someone who knows this region 
possibly better than any one else living: Mr. Philby. 

speak this evening, but hoped that would have the opportunity sayings 
few words. will take cue from what the last speaker said the beginning 
his remarks, when suggested that certain stage his travels 
Hadhramaut thought was going out there teach these people civiliza- 
tion. Ladies and gentlemen, want impress upon you that you have been 
looking to-night scenes and people that belong the country which 
originated the very earliest stages human civilization. not think 
going too far saying that those very people whose pictures you have been 
seeing to-night were the people who invented the alphabet which you use to-day 
and which the whole your own civilization based. These people, although 
not now the heyday their power, are the people who started the ball 
civilization rolling, and they are entitled all the respect and admiration that 
can give them for their great contribution the civilization which 
proud. 

went into Hadhramaut long before the golden era the Ingrams which 
you have all heard, and was safe during the whole that time. not think 
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had ever ask the warring tribes stop fighting order that might pass 
through between them, because they all stopped automatically and came out 
see which side was going help. But since those days both Mr. and Mrs. 
Ingrams have been rightly impressed with the great necessity ending some 
this fratricidal civil strife which was beginning become disgrace the 
story that ancient civilization. 

have pocket, have been studying to-day and making translation, 
though not read you because too long and too dull, copy 
inscription carved the rocks that very country Southern Arabia one 
Mr. Ingrams’ predecessors three thousand years ago. called himself the 
King Hadhramaut. Mr. and Mrs. Ingrams perhaps might equally justified 
calling themselves the King and Queen Hadhramaut, and perhaps Mrs. 
Ingrams descendant spirit, not literally, that Queen Sheba whose 
remains and records have not yet succeeded finding. 

would congratulate both the Ingrams the very great work they are doing 
help these people, not become civilized, but get back the civilization 
that they taught us. cannot think anybody who has contributed more 
that very laudable object than Mr. and Mrs. Ingrams whom have heard 
with such great pleasure describe their work the Society this evening. 

The Time getting on, and have got get home the dim- 
out, and with few buses and fewer taxis. Therefore will not call for more dis- 
cussion, though sure that Sir Cosmo Parkinson, who also with here 
to-night, would endorse what Mr. Philby and Mr. Beeby Thompson have said 
about the Ingrams and what they have done for the country. 

There are two things which have struck this evening. Mrs. Ingrams her- 
self brought out that terrible has been the loss and distress occasioned 
war and famine, yet those evils have revealed the latent good which but for them 
might never have come the surface. These years trial that the people have 
undergone have left something good behind them. 

The other thing wanted say has been very much better said Mr. 
Beeby Thompson and Mr. Philby. that however modestly our lecturers 
have disguised it, the loyalty—that perhaps not the right word, for there 
particular reason why there should loyalty—the human kindness, and the 
readiness these people help far they could has been brought about 
the two people who have lectured to-night. think that theirs 
wonderful record, and hope they feel certain modest satisfaction what 
they have done. all feel proud that they are our countrymen. 
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EARLY DAYS THE LONG RANGE DESERT GROUP§ 

Evening Meeting the Society, 1945 


SHALL confine myself this lecture the early Wavell days the 
Middle East 1940-41, when the little unit commanded was operating 
the far interior the Libyan desert, much not more against 
unknown geography against the living enemy. Those lean days before the 
8th Army came into existence have since been overshadowed the mightier 
doings far mightier forces than ever thought then; but relatively 
those days were perhaps even more critical than these. 

Twelve years ago Kennedy Shaw read this hall paper mine describ- 
ing our long expedition 1932 into the remoter parts the Libyan Desert 
all thought then that that expedition had been the last. The members 
our little band: Clayton, Holland, Craig, Prendergast, Harding-Newman, 
Shaw, myself, and others were scattering had already scattered over the 
world. Now here again tell you something the strange sequel our 
rather useless hobby. 

Never during our peace-time travels had imagined that war could ever 
reach the enormous empty solitudes the inner desert, walled off 
always been sheer distance, lack water, and impassable seas off 
huge dunes. Little did dream that any the special equipment 
technique had evolved for very long distance travel, and for the 
and quick survey unmapped desert would ever put serious use. 
may add, without unfair criticism, that the army authorities shared this 
lack second-sight. 

was recalled the army August 1939, fortunately having just finished 
writing-up the results five years’ research work into the physics 
dunes; and embarked for overseas the following month. few weeks 
friendly notice appeared the Egyptian Gazette. announced the return 
Major Bagnold Egypt, and went express gratification this 
that the War Office was last trying fit square pegs into square holes. 
reality had landed Egypt owing collision sea, while way 
Kenya, which country knew nothing useful all. 

destination changed, Wavell’s instigation, was sent westward 
the coast Matruh, serve with the Armoured Division—then the only 
that Britain had, and the only organized fighting formation any kind 
the whole the Middle East. There was then G.H.Q., Middle 
Command. Headquarters British Troops Egypt, B.T.E., was 
pendent command subordinate only the War Office. The troops Palestine 
were similarly independent. Such tiny forces existed the Sudan, 
Somaliland, East Africa, and elsewhere were private armies run 
government departments London. The C.-in-C. Egypt, General 
Henry Maitland Wilson, had concern with them all. next 
knowledge existed Cairo about any the surrounding countries. 
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Wavell was Cairo true; but was then more than mysterious 
being, very much the background, planning and finding out. 

There were two conflicting eventualities planned for. Being already 
war with Germany, our troops, the one incomplete armoured division, 
might have fight somewhere the Balkans any time, and therefore must 
trained and equipped conventional lines for European warfare. 
peace-time our troops had never trained for desert war, officially were 
never going war with Italy. 

But beneath the surface there lurked the Italian danger just outside our 
area. There were two armed Italian forces ten times the size anything 
might muster against them; one along the Mediterranean coast beyond 
Matruh and Sollum, cofivenient for advance Alexandria and the Canal, 
the other Eritrea and Abyssinia, ready swoop down the Sudan. 


however impolitic just then for show any active preparation that 


anticipated aggression from those directions. 

There was also third direction from which the Italians might aggress. 
The same vague menace existed from the same unknown interior Libya 
the west that had kept many defensive troops tied the scattered oases 
during the last war. Then the menace was raiding parties ragged 
beduins under Senussi leadership; now was light well-equipped 
mechanized columns the ground, and bombers the air. both cases 
the menace centred Kufra, and both the threat was the Upper Nile— 
our river communications with Khartoum. 

1916 the Light Car Patrols were operating. the funny old Ford cars 

those days they patrolled all the hard desert west the Nile, between the 

and the great sand barrier the west. But now there were light car 

patrols, and troops who understood that sort work. The whole 400 
miles Egypt’s totally uninhabited western frontier south Siwa oasis lay 
unguarded and unwatched. Even the coastal plateau the north Siwa, 
which, alone, large armies could operate, the units our armoured division 
had only enough transport for range action paltry 100 not 
enough defend more than half the open front between the coast and the 
beginning the inner sands. 

The coastal plateau, which the army called The Western Desert, was firm 
and open; ideal country for mechanized troops, but totally unlike the broken 
dune-infested country farther inland. Our army knew nothing either the 
the possibilities operations the vast dry hinterland. They 
had experience crossing dunes, which they had rarely seen and were con- 
vinced they were impassable. they were with the under-powered English 
vehicles with which our army was equipped. Nor had the army any proper 
maps the interior. the General Staff offices Cairo could find only 
one small-scale map that extended westward beyond the frontier Egypt. 
was dated and contained little more up-to-date information than 
brought back 1874. 

What chance for the Italians, they really were intent seizing Egypt 
and the Sudan, and joining their possessions Libya and East Africa. 
Even the prodigious barrier the Sand Sea really was impassable—it might 
after all prove so, since had got half-way across 1930 and 
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Clayton had got right across, though both only light cars—how easy 
would for their specialized vehicles and their desert-trained aircraft 
reach Wadi Halfa unheralded and unopposed, and destroy the steamer and 
railway terminus there, and block all traffic between Cairo and 
Moreover they had shown much enterprise and skill during the Kufra cam. 
paign 1931. They already had advanced post too ‘Uweinat the 
Sudan frontier, where they could accumulate supplies; and from here Wadi 
Halfa lay only 400-mile journey across good firm sand, which had crossed 
more than once little over day. 

However our official enemy was Germany, and looked north, not 
And the plea went apparently unheeded which put forward November 
1939 that the army should least buy few suitablé American vehicles with 
which train nucleus men, and experiment with long range patrolling 
through the western sands. 

Then came June 1940. The Italians declared war; France was overrun, 
and the French African territories might not help Africa were 
invaded. Possible Italian activities from Kufra now assumed still greater 
importance. Our trans-African aircraft reinforcement route from the Atlantic 
Khartoum and Cairo was being organized bring the modern fighting 
machines lacked; and was vital that this route should kept secure, 
Yet already there had been rumours that Marshal Balbo had pushed down 
south-westwards from Kufra and had established some sort air post 
Sarra Well. From here the new route would within his reach. 
beginning use ‘Uweinat too, half-way re-fuelling point for his air 
reinforcements for East Africa. 

many counts was important discover whether the enemy 
tended use Kufra for offensive action against us. But had absolutely 
contacts with the place, 700 miles away across dunes and waterless desert, 
and suitable aircraft that could the double range. The only 
was drive into inner Libya and find out. This needed troops with mobility 
far beyond the scope any unit any army. meant breaking away entirely 
from the accepted army organization, and from the accepted system whereby 
units are fed daily supply columns from behind. would have stat 
immediately with the design, equipment, and training, all quite new 
very special force armed patrols. And for this there was 
except that gained our old exploring parties ten years 
experience that time known only the scattered members, whom 
Harding-Newman and alone were then Egypt. 

could probably work supplies out across the 400 miles rocks and 
going the nearer edge the sands heavy lorries, the right sort 
got. But from here onwards the armed patrol vehicles themselves 
have self-contained with enough petrol for least 1500 miles, and with 
water and food for several weeks. addition that and the weight 
crews and their kits, the long-range wireless gear, the spare parts and 
repair tools, they would have carry sufficient armament, including 
least 2-pounder gun, deal with the light mechanized columns 
enemy. 

theory was matter arithmetic. The minimum size vehicle 
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three worked out 30-cwt. truck overloaded nearly tons, 
and the minimum number vehicles, ten. But practice there were lot 
doubts. was very doubtful whether such heavy vehicles, driven in- 
experienced men, could forced across the sands, across solid belt 100 
miles wide sand dunes 400 feet height, which only one man, 
expert, had ever got wheeled vehicle across before. And once across, was 
unknown what the country would like over enemy territory the other 
side. There were maps, and was unexplored. Again was doubtful 
whether white troops could endure the unknown August temperatures among 
the dunes water ration limited pints per day. All peace-time ex- 
ploration had been done during the winter months. 

Those were some the natural difficulties the way. Then there was the 
enemy whose capabilities and watchfulness did not know, except that 
they had special sand vehicles, and desert-trained aircraft which could scour 
the whole country once they were put the alert. did not know whether 
would possible penetrate hundreds miles into their territory un- 
spotted, when the clear tell-tale tracks made would last for months and 
years that depended largely the secrecy our preparations. But would 
secrecy possible country like Egypt, infested with enemy agents, 
potential real; and with Italians employed the very workshops where 
the vehicles must fitted out. 

was great gamble. But could achieved would well worth 
while. For even found after all that Italian enterprise did not run 
long-distance raids, might make such raids ourselves. 

Things were done quickly those early days improvization. General 
Wavell was then Commander-in-Chief over the whole Middle East, and 
job the Signals branch his staff. dug out the old paper had 
offered before, and made sure reached the Chief Staff. That was 
the end June. Within three days had been sent for the C.-in-C. and 
told ahead once. was given absolute priority help myself what 
equipment there was, with personnel, and with workshop facilities. There 
was time lost. Graziani was clearly waiting only till the summer heat 


began wane begin his long-prepared attack Egypt. was told 
within six weeks. 

days later and had tested out collection the 
likely American trucks, and picked ordinary commercial 


Chevrolet 30-cwt. model. had time for proper trials, for workshops 
would take month fit out the little fleet. was pity had not been 
allowed start experimenting six months before. 

hard realize now how short the Middle East army was every kind 
equipment. racing round all the dealers Egypt Harding-Newman 
could raise only fourteen new truck chassis our chosen type. The remaining 
nineteen had begged, second-hand, off the Egyptian Army. had the 
sun-compasses had have; for the British Army had nothing that would 
do. When had drawn our machine-guns from Ordnance, there remained 
only three reserve for the whole the Middle East. had take the last 
set the kind wanted. least three theodolites were needed for 
navigation. The Army had but one store. borrowed one more from 
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Murray the Egyptian Survey, and the third was flown from 
Ordnance workshops worked for all-out; but they had idea what 
wanted and why. Harding-Newman and had design the truck bodies 
nearly all the special desert equipment ourselves. 

Success depended proper equipment and organization, secrecy, 
very largely the human element. had have tough and 
volunteers, but they had highly intelligent men too, capable quid 
adaptation entirely new ways life, and absorbing mass desert 
that had taken years learn. Moreover high proportion must 
technicians: fitters, gunners, wireless men, navigators, and the like. 
wanted just the men with whom commanding officers units would 
most unwilling part. 

were very fortunate, though. With General Wilson’s persuasive help, 
the commander the New Zealand Division undertook meet all our 
and did. What achieved later due very largely indeed that 
little party men his officers produced. 

Fortunately too couple more the old desert club were the Middk 
East, both Colonial Office service. Kennedy Shaw, archaeologist and 
Arabic scholar, was still working the Jerusalem Museum, and Clayton, who 
had left the Egyptian Survey two years before, was somewhere the wilds 
Tanganyika. chief, Brigadier Shearer, the Director Military Intelli- 
gence, sent for them come air, and both were given commissions the 
spot. 

But could find one else with any real desert experience. For number 
years the British army authorities had discouraged enterprising young 
officers from spending their leave desert motor don’t know why. 
the New Zealanders found their new English leaders and 
getting age. 

the middle August most the trucks were out workshops, and the 
three little patrols, each two officers and twenty-eight men ten 30-cwt 
Chevrolets and one Ford light car, had had few days’ cross-country training 
Shaw, our intelligence officer and chief navigator, had collected, had made, 
enough instruments, and had trained team enthusiastic navigators both 
dead-reckoning and astro-fix work. had our medical and wireless 
and their specially fitted gear. scale preserved rations had been 
out, authorized, collected, and packed. And had even been able 
dump tons petrol and supplies out the edge the dunes, 
Well which had used the same way some years before. hauled 
there with couple special 5-ton 6-wheeled-drive lorries bought 
much part-worn from oil-prospecting firm, and hurriedly patched fot 
Ordnance. get Dalla Shaw had picked out new route avoiding 
Bahariya oasis, that could pass and fro complete secrecy, 
uninhabited desert. 

Meanwhile the restless Clayton had been exploring every possible means 
getting advanced information about the Italian garrison Kufra from 
among his old beduin friends. But none them had been there since 
Italian occupation ten years before. 

Egyptian Army car patrol, though, from Aswan, 500 miles the Nile 
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periodically visited mountain, far the south. One its two water- 
holes lay within their own territory. The Italians held the other. Not being 
war, the Egyptians could not drive round the mountain the western 
side, miles away. But Clayton thought simple beduin might not raise 
suspicion. The great heat made camel necessary, and ‘Uweinat was far be- 
yond camel range from the Nile. However that did not deter Clayton. 
borrowed one Murray’s survey men, tough old tribesman called 
whose name has appeared the Fournal years ago. Manufli was sent 
Aswan with money buy camel. The beast was folded up, packed into 
light car, taken the three days’ journey ‘Uweinat and duly used. 

Manufli dispatched southwards, Clayton himself, with another Murray’s 
beduins, and five picked New Zealanders set off daring venture the 
north. Only two our light Fords were then out workshops. took 
these, new, untried, and not run-in. Siwa Oasis persuaded platoon 
Egyptian Army light cars follow him southwards into the dunes, 
them unknown, carrying petrol for his cars, the pretext visiting his own 
old frontier cairns the other side. There, without disclosing his intention, for 
secrecy meant great deal then, sent them back along their own tracks 
Siwa. Waiting till they were out sight, the two little cars struck out west- 
ward themselves reach the Italian main track Kufra from the coast, 
200 miles inside their country. Here the party lay for three days hoping 
watch enemy columns the move. But nothing passed. 

Clayton brought back lot useful information all the same. had had 
struggle across new and quite unsuspected extension the Great Sand 
Sea—a second dune barrier miles wide. also got foretaste the 
weather conditions should against: wind quite frightening 
temperature unknown Egypt, that stoked among the sands. the 
other hand were reassured about the capacity enemy aircraft spot 
small groups vehicles the open featureless sand. Several them passed 
and repassed directly over his head along the Kufra track, evidently without 
noticing what was below. 

the end August the whole unit slipped out Cairo secretly. General 
Wavell had come personally wish good hunting. loved little enter- 
prises this kind. Shaw and took patrol Dalla where our full loads 
were piled the trucks. Each carried least tons. From there led 
due west, the backs the great dunes. get heavy truck 200 
300 feet loose sand slope you have charge very fast. 
selected the trucks with that view; they could fifty and more.) 
But takes lot confidence charge full speed into what looks like 
vertical wall dazzling yellow. The drivers, over cautious, floundered axle- 
deep. That day only travelled miles, and began doubt should 
get across those endless sand ranges with such loads. 

But the New Zealanders were learning marvellously fast. Next day 
did more miles, and only damaged one truck. The following noon, 
topped the last dune, and looked out over the flat sand plains Libya. 
military force could get across that barrier after all. 

There but one possible route across the Sand Sea. had struck 
luck 1930. Clayton had used later, build his frontier cairns, and 
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had naturally marked the published map. Now the enemy would surely 
have that map, and had fully expected meet Italian patrol sitting 
Clayton’s cairn the western side, least see their aircraft 
But the whole region was silent and empty. were joined the cairn 
the other two patrols which had come down from Siwa through the dung 
along Clayton’s recent tracks, bringing more petrol and water with them. 

From this blazing, desolate spot, where nothing could seen but sand, 
sent two patrols off independently into Libya, each separate mission 
about 1000 miles. was September 1940, two days after Graziani’s army 
had begun its march into Egypt along the coast. heard about the 
wireless. felt pleasingly impudent starting minute offensive 
our own, when the rest the world had its back the wall. 

Mitford and Shaw, with one party, went off due west, Clayton had done, 
but had orders cross the route, and push afarther 100 miles 
the second route Kufra, which runs through Marada Oasis. Shaw 
now had collected lot detailed information about enemy wheel and tyr 
patterns. careful study all the recent tracks along both routes, 
should find out great deal about his intentions, even were 
enough not find prisoner for interrogation. Mitford’s party were then 
drive boldly down the Marada track pick any small enemy column they 
might meet. 

Clayton was south-west; first examine the route, 
and then, skirting round the south Kufra, was strike the old caravan 
road Chad Sarra Well, and drive down till reached French 
tory Tekro. The two parties between them would thus able 
read every route radiating from Kufra. 

had arranged rendezvous with both parties farther south along 
Egyptian frontier, and kept touch with them wireless. was also 
touch with our two old 5-ton lorries the charge Lieut. Holliman. 
sent them the Nile Wadi Halfa, where the Shell Company had, olf 
days, arranged another dump for us. Holliman was ferrying stores across 
southern desert the Gilf Kebir, for future use. Our tiny army was 
operating entirely alone dispersed over uninhabited area 500,000 
miles. 

The heat came again just after the patrols had left. struck all 
Libyan parties equally badly. could not travel midday all, but 
under our trucks and gasped. Here extract from Mitford’s log 

“On this and the three preceding days there were number 
heat-stroke among the men. was remarkable notice the 
almost every stone dead dying bird.” 

With plenty drink, one can stand any heat. But very different whena 
water ration limited pints day. Nor was comforting know 
this kind wind had killed three German explorers this very area 
years before. 

However both parties turned time; Mitford and Shaw 
possession two heavy Italian lorries, some prisoners, and, better still, bag 
containing the enemy’s official and private mail. these alone there 
enough evidence satisfy the that offensive enterprise was brew 
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ing from the Kufra direction. The evidence the tracks agreed. Nothing 
but ordinary supply columns had come down from the coast, and Clayton had 
found nothing suspicious the south. 

Our information changed things good deal. The staff Cairo decided 
that the role the L.R.D.G. should now become more offensive one. 
Graziani was still Sidi Barani, short transport, and were aggravate 
his worries. Wavell gave free hand stir trouble any part Libya 
liked, with the object drawing off much enemy transport and troops 
possible from the coastal front defend their remote and useless inland 
garrisons. 

Accordingly during the next three months number distant acts 
piracy occurred, both north and south Kufra. Mines were laid peaceful 
tracks, aircraft were burnt, dumps destroyed, and little forts bombarded and 
seized. The patrols worked themselves, hundreds miles from help. 
They seemed the enemy appear from nowhere, out the fourth 
dimension, which, way, the great empty desert was. The Sand Sea 
route became our secret highway into Italian territory. not think they 
even found out where got through. They had not bought Clayton’s map 
after all. simultaneous appearances places 600 miles apart managed 
exaggerate our strength, till nervous Italian post commanders began 
report imaginary noises the night. Graziani had provide armed escorts 
for all his supply columns the interior eastern Libya, and patrol the 
long Kufra routes air. Moreover the strength and armament every 
garrison was greatly increased, which caused still bigger demand for trans- 
port keep them supplied. 

Short attacking Kufra itself, had achieved our object eastern Libya. 
did not want Kufra just then. Our army was far too short troops and 
transport, and could not have held against the enemy’s greatly superior 
strength, especially with aircraft support. 

looked farther afield. The interior Libya, whole, consists 
geographically two very distinct regions, east and west. Each contains 
widely scattered group oases with tiny isolated populations. the east 
are the flat sandy plains and sand seas south Cyrenaica, which the Kufra 
oases lie. Far the west, among tangle escarpments and more sand seas, 
lie the oases the Fezzan, which Murzuch the chief. Between these two 
big areas runs another nearly impassable barrier. 

From south north, have first the great volcanic massif Tibesti, 
with its 10,000-foot peaks. North-east them lie the still unexplored moun- 
tains Eghei, and beyond that runs westerly extension the Sand Sea 
Rebiana. Then comes belt very bad broken country which merges 
finally into the vast lava area the Haruj. 

only could get through this second barrier too, Murzuch looked 
very tempting target, and was far away from the war that its garrison 
was sure asleep. hunted old maps and travellers’ papers the 
Cairo libraries. The Italians had found only one route through, mountain 
between the Tibesti and Eghei massifs; but would have avoid 
desert routes well their oases and water-holes order ensure 

rise. The only alternative seemed try and push through the sands 
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along the northern edge the Rebiana Sand Sea. Judging from what had 
learnt about the Libyan dune system whole, the ranges ought run 
south-west. so, there ought firm lanes sand between them. The 
Italians had tried and failed, but did not take much account that. 

would long way; least 1500 miles from Cairo Murzuch. But 
thought the French might help sending little extra petrol 
through Tibesti, some rendezvous the northern side the mountains, 
G.H.Q. had had direct contact with the French Chad since the 
June 1940, and were not quite clear what their political outlook was. 
personal visit was called for, and November 1940 got air passage 
Khartoum, and thence across Fort Lamy the edge Lake Chad. 

There soon found enthusiastic ally the military second-in-command, 
Lieut.-Col. d’Ornano; and all the younger officers were chafing take 
active part the war. worked out plan which d’Ornano agreed 
meet the British raiding party with small supply caravan. return 
wanted join with two three his officers and men. That was good; 
for the active participation the French would worry the Italian command 
still more. signed solemn contract there and then. 

discussed more far-reaching scheme too. Reports had already come 
through the formation the German Afrika Korps, and rumours their 
training artificially heated indoor deserts the Baltic coast. the Ger- 
mans came, they might choose penetrate down into tropical Africa, and 
might have make Tibesti base for L.R.D.G. action against threat 
southwards towards Nigeria. General Gifford had sent staff officer from his 
headquarters the Atlantic coast meet Fort Lamy talk about 
supply arrangements from the west. However nothing came that. 
turned out neither the Italians nor the Germans-had any capacity for desert 
raids. 

Two patrols left Cairo December 27, shortly after the first Italian 
disaster Sidi Barani. One was manned the now veteran New Zealanders, 
and the other, new one, volunteers from the Brigade Guards. Clayton 
was command. 

Eleven days later their little wireless, still working well range 1000 
miles (it was designed for 30) told back Cairo that they had duly picked 
d’Ornano and were heading for Murzuch. had agreed they would 
keep silent after that. Three days more, and telephone rang a.m. 
was the Director Military Intelligence. News had come through 
quick mysterious channels: Murzuch was fire, its landing-ground 
aircraft destroyed; two other sleepy little Fezzan oases had been attacked 
and all the rest were wirelessing one another alarm. 

the patrols would soon making get-away, southwards along the 
Bilma slave road, through the Tummo pass, the nearest Free French 
Zouar, 600 miles off, the west side Tibesti. had planned 
them there with aircraft bring away the wounded men. 

Air travel not yet what made out be, still less was the 
Africa early 1941. There were exasperating delays the 2000-mil 
journey Fort Lamy. From there the French had promised fly north 
but found they had then but one remaining aircraft, antique condemne 
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machine. Its engines were full sand, and took three days start up. 
the end, though, got off, and did the 700-mile journey via their army camp 
Faya without mishap, flying over desert and mountain through the yellow 
blankness howling sand storm, which did not seem worry the elderly 
French pilot the least. 

The French were sad Fort Lamy. News had come down from far away 
the north that their beloved leader d’Ornano had been one the two killed 
Murzuch. think was the first war casualty the Free French Army had 
sustained anywhere. was rugged Corsican, and old Colonial Service 
soldier long experience. Now new commander had been sent Chad 
from Brazzaville Gaulle; young man named Leclerc with local 
experience all. had already gone Faya organize some wild 
scheme capture Kufra. 

You must picture Fort Lamy old-fashioned tropical cantonment, very 
poor and infested with white-ant, the edge the desert the north, yet 
the midst endless miles steamy swamps, which cut off from the 
south and west for half the year. The banks the river Shari which lies 
are literally yellow with crocodiles. Sometimes they have been seen boldly 
walking through the streets. But those few French, Fort Lamy was that 
time their only home. Many had heard nothing their families France. 

Faya met Leclerc for the first time, most striking figure, combining 
determination and resource with great charm. was going capture Kufra, 
nothing was going stop him; neither the 500 miles desert, nor his almost 
utter lack equipment and transport. They were still very camel-minded 
Chad, and had only few decrepit old lorries. But with bits and pieces had 
already got together workable desert column. was truly astonishing feat 
improvization. Leclerc wanted learn all could from us, and was 
eagerly awaiting the arrival our patrols from Zouar. And wanted our 
help with navigation and desert gear. 

afraid must skip over the patrols’ journey back Egypt, made 
conjunction with Leclerc’s Kufra operations, and over the lonely battle south- 
west Kufra which Clayton was unfortunately captured. And there 
time either describe the sequel, which four private soldiers ours, two 
them wounded, walked 200 miles ten days, with food and only one 
can water between them. 

with his little army set out from Faya January 1941, and his 
advanced guard reached the outskirts the main Kufra oasis February 
They quickly seized the landing ground and the town Tag, upon which the 
retired into the great fort. That meant siege, and Leclerc had far 
too little food petrol maintain his whole force. But hung with but 
twenty Europeans, three hundred native troops, and one 75-mm. gun, against 
the Italian garrison more than one thousand two hundred men, for three 
weeks, with nothing but 500 miles bare desert behind him. The garrison 
surrendered March only day before Leclerc’s supplies 
would have run out. 

With the fall Kufra, the Italian occupation eastern Libya was end. 
Leclerc had timed things well. His expedition had coincided with the hiatus 
veen the Italian collapse Cyrenaica and the appearance Rommel and 
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his Afrika Korps; had little immediate fear enemy 
expedition from the north. returned Chad, leaving small garrison 
hold the fort Tag and live off the Italian food reserves had found there, 

Kufra however whole group oases, far apart, the rest which were 
no-man’s-land, and were unoccupied either side. Imagine northern 
Europe empty rainless desert sand and rock, with London Tag, 
little area few miles across, with shallow artesian water, palm groves, 
villages and salt lakes, and with population four thousand natives. Then 
the suburb Tazerbo, with another thousand dwellers would lie north-west, 
where Liverpool is, with only one uninhabited area, Zighen, windswept 
water-holes lying between, near Derby. Rebiana, with five hundred more 
people would lie near Bristol, cut off sea dunes. the same scale 
Cairo would Copenhagen, across North Sea waterless and full 
great dunes, and Wadi Halfa would near Munich. Nothing but desert 
between. 

Rommel attacked along the coast the end March. few days later our 
army was back almost the Egyptian frontier, and the whole Cyrenaica, 
except Tobruk was lost. Kufra was now much liability had 
been the Italians before. had keep the Germans out, not only from 
Tag, but from Tazerbo and Zighen too, which the little French garrison 
could neither reach nor hold. 

Defence was not the proper role for the L.R.D.G. But other body 
troops could possibly get there from Egypt had go. was appointed 
Military Governor the Oases, resplendent title like Lord the Isles. 
crossed the Great Sand Sea the heat April, and settled down 
for the summer. was tantalizing situation. Kufra was ideally set bea 
base (which afterwards became) from which could have reconnoitred 
and made raids northwards the long German supply road from Tripoli, 
and the Italian posts inland; but were almost immobilized for lack 
petrol. 

The supply problem was acute. and the French nearly ran out food 
before G.H.Q. Cairo could organize system transport out us. The 
Sudan army was made responsible for that, but was some time before they 
could start base Wadi Halfa, and get fleets lorries there. The crea- 
tion the Kufra Convoy from Halfa Captain Lonsdale, and 
its work and difficulties during the two years its life support later 
L.R.D.G. operations, story itself—and amusing too, examples 
official ignorance distances could told. The round trip 1300 miles 
took two three weeks do. may mention that the commercial type 
American 10-ton lorry, whose use had been advocating for long time, 
proved far the best and most economical for such immense journeys. Over 
really bad rocky country our own nimble little trucks could hardly keep 
with those great lorries. 

Kufra was like little kingdom the variety its affairs. The palm groves, 
gardens, and salt lakes keep the oases wonderfully cool summer, contrast 
with the blistering heat around. the ten years their occupation the 
Italians had introduced lot rather useless machinery; but the former 
Senussi rulers had done great deal more improve the amenities the 
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place, far the natives were concerned. They had even made quite nice 
apples grow. 

But there practically grazing had, meat was very scarce, and 
camels difficult keep. Formerly, caravans brought piece-goods down from 
Benghazi, via Gialo, and sold them Arab caravans from Chad, exchange 
for cattle driven the hoof along the old Sarra route, and Tibu traders 
from Tibesti. But the war had stopped all that. re-start trade, sent the 
chief merchant Halfa, with credit buy stuff and bring back the 
convoy sold. the same time got the Chad government spread the 


round. result, mid-June things began move. One old black 
arrived first, with one camel and thirty sheep. had walked them 
more than 300 miles away across the sand, with grazing and 


only one well half-way. Yet seemed cross losing one sheep route. 
The population Kufra consists four elements. There are two Arab 
tribes, the majority them Zwaya, formerly rowdy fighting stock, who own 


most the land; and some Majabra, who are the merchant princes all the 
happiest when organizing some impossibly long and difficult caravan 
journey. Then there are the true oasis-dwellers, mostly slave stock, who 
work the land, and lastly remnant the ancient owners the place, the 
primitive black Tibu, who come and mysteriously. Tibu seems 


able walk himself 150 waterless miles merely see has chance 
rained some place recent years. 

does not often rain Kufra. gathered that the last real shower fell 
some seventy years ago. Kufra however flattish country; higher 
ground, like the Gilf Kebir, rains far more often, perhaps every ten years. 
days the Tibu built forts salt blocks from the lakes, and the remains 
one still stands. Salt makes very good mortar and plaster, too; and per- 
fect imitation asphalt motor roads. 

There good and abundant water Kufra, underground. Donkeys raise 
for the fields. the early autumn every year the level all the lakes 
rises more than foot; though evaporates during the rest the year 
white salt crust forms like ice and frost. That water supply presents very 
interesting problem. Where the water comes from, and the explanation 
rise and the fact that Zighen there vegetation save for 
few scattered palms, although copious pure water will pour fill any hole 
dug couple feet into the sand, are not known. 

Quick travel had always been difficulty. Away from G.H.Q. was im- 
possible keep touch with what was going the main war front the 
coast, and there were many matters which could only settled personally 
with the staff. Unfortunately the R.A.F. never had any small aircraft they 
could spare for us. Things became lot better though, when Prendergast, 
with his long experience private flying, last arrived the Middle East. 
had been asking England send him out for months. 

then managed buy two little single-engined machines second-hand 
from Egyptian pasha. When these were fitted out for desert work they had 
arange only 300 miles, but making intermediate dumps petrol away 
out the desert, and taking some risk, especially when crossing the Sand 
Sea the summer heat, were just able the journey the Nile. 
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took one day instead ten. Our patrol navigators soon became expert the 
air too, and used make quite hair-raising voyages when all the ground 
features disappeared the hot haze storm. 

But the end became obvious that one would have back 
Cairo all the time. July handed over command the L.R.D.G. 
Prendergast, and put red hat G.H.Q. 

the autumn 1941 sufficient stocks petrol had been built 
Kufra, and the L.R.D.G., freed from its garrison duty, took its proper 

furtive work again. Many its more exciting exploits during the next two 
years the desert are described Shaw’s book ‘Long Range Desert 

final word about maps and survey. the beginning had maps 
all inner Libya. After Sidi Barani few captured sheets came in. They 
were imaginative maps, evidently drawn draughtsmen back Rome from 
rough notes (but may have been spoilt the excellence 
Egyptian sheets, based Clayton’s handwork). Using the Italian maps one 
was apt find oneself driving over flat featureless sand right across what the 
map showed deep gorge. any case they were very incomplete, and 
great areas were unexplored. 

The only small-scale map the whole north-east Africa the army had 
during the African campaign was made Clayton shortly before his 
still the only one existence far know, which makes any 
showing the desert’s main features. was not prettily coloured like the 
the War Office four million series, few staff officers pinned their 
walls. Lack maps was perhaps one the reasons why the L.R.D.G. and 
its movements remained much enigma the rest the army. 

After every patrol journey the navigator concerned had hand his route- 
plot Shaw, with the main features had seen sketched in. this way, 
gradually, enough information accumulated from which new sheets could 
drawn, uniform system representation, which the Italian maps 
Later this aspect the L.R.D.G’s. work developed still further, and the unit 
formed its own small survey section, under Wright, the Sudan Survey, and 
Lazarus, whom Col. Hotine lent us. 

Altogether, the end the campaign enormous area was covered 
new amended 2-degree sheets the Egyptian 1/500,000 scale. What 
they will not sure. The desert now dead again, and sand blows over 
our old tracks, tinkling against petrol tins. Some day hope that 
this Society will promote archaeological expeditions into the heart the great 

desert. abounds with implements, beads, cooking hearths, and rock paint- 
ings belonging very long ago, and almost virgin field. 


DISCUSSION 


Before the paper the (The Rt. Hon. Sir CLERK) said: 
evening are hear first-hand account operations which, apart from 
outstanding place the history the North African campaign, are 
interest Fellows the Society, they demonstrate the close application 
geographical knowledge and experience particular military problem. Sine 
the last war much intensive work has been carried out the Libyan desert, west 
and south-west the Egyptian boundary, and many expeditions have explored 
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all directions, including those led Prince Kemal Din, Dr. John Ball, 
and officers the Egyptian Desert Survey. One the first take party 
properly equipped for scientific work into the great Libyan Sand Sea was our 
lecturer, Brigadier Bagnold. Since 1929 has made several expeditions 
into that difficult area. applied himself overcoming the problem motor 
transport among the dunes and liquid sands through research into the physical 
properties and behaviour the desert sand. Our Society had already 1935 
recognized his important work the award the Founder’s Medal. This per- 
fecting the technique desert travel and the topographical knowledge 
acquired these journeys contributed greatly the success the Long 
Range Desert Group the North African campaign, upon which now ask him 
address us. 


Brigadier Bagnold then delivered the lecture printed above, and discussion 
followed. 


The PRESIDENT: are fortunate having with some whose names have 
been mentioned during the lecture. Perhaps, Brigadier Bagnold suggested, 
Major Kennedy Shaw would add word two continuation. 

Major qualifications for speaking you this 
evening are that after Brigadier Bagnold had left the L.R.D.G. take 
important appointment Cairo remained with them for another eighteen 
months, until after the fall Tripoli. 

have time now give more than very brief outline what did 
those eighteen months. Brigadier Bagnold left Kufra August 1941. 
October moved Siwa order take part the autumn offensive 
which began November 18. L.R.D.G.’s share that advance was carry 
out reconnaissance far behind the enemy lines and certain amount 
shooting traffic the coast road. December and early January the 
unit moved Gialo where stayed about month, making some very successful 
raids conjunction with Stirling’s Special Air Service Troops. The S.A.S. 
attacked enemy aircraft the landing-grounds Agedabia, and other 
places along the coast road and patrols carried them and from their 
operations. 

the end January the British retreated from western Cyrenaica and 


had leave Gialo and return Siwa. operated from Siwa during the spring 
and summer 1942, remaining there during the fighting the Gazala line, 
but had leave Siwa again the time the retreat ‘Alamein. From Siwa 


went for short time the coast between ‘Alamein and Alexandria and then, 
when was clear that the line ‘Alamein was going stabilized for time, 
moved base the northern edge the Faiyum. From there during the 
late summer and early autumn the patrols were able get into the area behind 
the ‘Alamein line, going either across the Qattara Depression across the Sand 


Sea way ‘Ain Dalla. From Siwa one squadron had gone direct Kufra 


and made its base there. 


When became apparent that British attack ‘Alamein was imminent the 
test the Group moved Kufra cooperate the advance the Eighth 
and later on, December, Zella where stayed for month. From 
went Hun when the Italians evacuated January 1943, and for 


the next two months worked from Hun base, with temporary dumps 
the desert south the Tripolitanian Jebel, eventually reaching far 
west Gabés and When Gabés fell March the country the west 


was unsuitable for L.R.D.G. operations, and the work the Group 
North Africa came end. 
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his lecture Brigadier Bagnold has naturally been reluctant say mud 
about himself, and propose trespass your patience for few 
remedy that deficiency. 

number what may call armies” have been raised during thi 
war: Wingate’s Patriots Abyssinia; his Chindits Burma; 
Marauders; David Stirling’s S.A.S.; and Bagnold’s L.R.D.G. The militay 
historians the future will assess the value these units. Most that 
ment will the credit side for their achievements have been 
but there will some items the debit side too: the high cost 
and supplies, and the difficulty fitting their operations with those mor 
normal Army units. Lines communication were always long Libya, 
ours Kufra from Wadi Halfa were over 650 miles; think cost about 
put gallon petrol into Kufra. have said, the historians the futur 
will estimate the value these private armies, but think that the 
can now claim have been the first the field, with the short period 
six weeks between General Wavell giving the word start and our 
operations. 

That this was was very largely due Brigadier Bagnold. When the 
started there were few people who had sufficient knowledge the desert 
what did; there was number who had sufficient knowledge 
Army; there was, think, one who had both. And addition knowledg 
one had have great deal drive, might almost say importunity, 
things going the Middle East the summer 1940. With General 
approval behind them most the Staff Cairo with whom had deal wer 
all out help, but L.R.D.G. was new, strange, unorthodox unit, and 
sionally one came against member what some wag once called the Shor 
Range Shepheard’s Group, who was not always understanding 
have been. And not only were the foundations laid quickly but they were 
well; two-and-a-half years later the fall Tripoli the Group had not altered 
much from Brigadier Bagnold’s original conception. 

Recently was re-reading Arnold Bennett’s book Regent.’ You 
remember the story Alderman Machin, provincial magnate from 
Potteries who came London, became involved theatrical production, 
theatre and put play which was great success. the audience who wer 
expecting the conventional words gratitude for the way which they 
received his play merely said, and gentlemen, congratulate you 
This evening you have succeeded.” 

Now you not course see what driving at. this. You will 
realized how much the L.R.D.G. owed those inter-war journeys 
tion which much knowledge desert travel was accumulated. You might 
almost say that without them the Group would not have come into being 
During those journeys received very great help from this Society: grant 
money; the loan instruments; encouragement and advice, 
other ways. And when they were over the Society was not slow 
one’s achievements. For the purpose this evening’s discussion you are 
Royal Geographical Society, and with Alderman Machin say, 
gentlemen, congratulate you. You have succeeded.” 

Brigadier JoHN SHEARER: Brigadier Bagnold told you that General 
was interested small ventures. General Wavell one the great exponent 
deception the enemy. How successful was will not generally realized 
until the history the North African campaign comes written. 
Brigadier Bagnold came along with his proposals for Long Range 
Group General Wavell seized the idea, not only try get information 
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what the Italians were likely do, but also because realized that with the 
jnadequate and poor equipment his disposal had use 
columns wherever could, startle and frighten the Italians and force 
them move cautiously. This weapon (the L.R.D.G.) was the first its kind 
forged General Wavell. 

When Marshal Graziani moved, September 1940, across the Egyptian 
frontier, Brigadier Bagnold told you, the reserves the Middle East were 
little that there were only three machine-guns left after the patrols had been 
equipped. But the Commander-in-Chief’s courageous decision was thoroughly 
justified. believe, and you will forgive prove too optimistic, that 
Marshal Graziani’s failure advance with his enormous army from Sidi 
Barrani, was due largely the Commander-in-Chief’s use the desert patrols. 
These activities misled Graziani, and upset his calculations, that really 
did not know whether the reports was undoubtedly receiving our short- 
age men and equipment were correct, whether they were intended lead 
him into trap. think the Murzuch raid was the one, more than any other, which 
upset the Italians. Brigadier Bagnold, with his innate modesty, did not reveal 
his own part any these doings. The whole time, whenever 
there was any praise given Brigadier Bagnold was missing. was always 
ready give others. But point fact his was one the really out- 
standing achievements, small scale, this war. 

General Wavell’s activities with the Long Range Desert Group started, 
believe, almost new phase warfare. This area was the birthplace many 
other ventures that followed later. When planning his major operations 
believe the C.-in-C. gave prominence the reactions could produce the 
use the L.R.D.G. the Italians, and certainly know that relied 
Brigadier Bagnold and his men play their full part any roles assigned 
them. His confidence them was never misplaced. 

The There also with one those best qualified talk 
the country which have heard. hope Dr. Sandford will say few words. 

Dr. SANDFoRD: When was looking the map during the lecture 
realized that the L.R.D.G. had not only harassed and harried the Italians but 
had brought close the primary exploration the Libyan desert. think 
some will rather regretful that that enjoyable phase over, although, 
Brigadier Bagnold has said, there unlimited archaeological and scientific 
work still done. 

Then mind drifted back over twenty-five years so, and realized how 
logical the whole thing was. realized that since motor-cars were used the 
Libyan desert there had been four phases: two them were war phases; and 
twoexploratory. The first consisted the patrols the last war which operated 
beyond the Egyptian oases during the Senussi unrest. Then came Prince Kemal 
Din’s wonderful reconnaissance, using large number tracked vehicles, 

costly and big expedition both personnel and vehicles, ranging much farther 
than anybody else had gone: out the Gilf Kebir, ‘Uweinat, across Erdi, 
down the Sudanese oases, and back. 

Next came what one might call the Bagnold phase, when Bagnold and 
those who thought did organized and went out their expeditions and 
proved that small numbers men, with small numbers vehicles, without 
much money, could live for weeks months away the desert and might cross 
the rather formidable sand dunes. Other journeys which Kennedy Shaw 
took leading part were made after Bagnold’s long journey the 
Sarra triangle, down Darfur, and back again. All this led what have 
heard to-night. And have indeed heard amazing record reconnaissance 
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which turned into fighting patrols and columns which feel sure the 
never thought and wished they had never heard. 

The the words Major Kennedy Shaw, agree that 
this Society are congratulated. have listened speakers whose 
with others, will generation become legendary. say that idle 
effusive spirit. What these little groups have done, from the point view 
actual material destruction and booty captured, might small, but their 
spiritual conquests have been immense. These little groups, the Long Rang 
Desert Group, the Chindits, Stirling’s S.A.S., Clerc’s Scallywags from 
Tibesti, and all the rest, are the stuff which history made, legends 
fortified, and courage given the generations that follow, who will have 
face equal and, apparently, insuperable obstacles and opposition. But there 
something else. They have all them, the leaders these little groups, thes 
odd cranks with their quaint ideas, had meet perfectly honest and 
opposition, and their hopes have been frustrated blossomed according 
their luck finding somebody authority whose mind they have been abk 
strike responsive chord. The Long Range Desert Group were indeed 
tunate that they found one the greatest minds this or, indeed, any 
generation. takes man the quality General Wavell appreciate what 
the Long Range Desert Group might do; what stood for, and what was the 
calibre the men who would compose it. 

may well proud this account what our countrymen have done, 
and can still do, when they are really against things. sure speak for 
all present when express Brigadier Bagnold and the other speakers our 
gratitude for what have heard from them to-night. 
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JOSEPH 
Meeting the Society, December 1944 


photography now recognized instrument first-class im- 

portance war and excellent promise peace. Publication 
photographs important tactical points, great strategic centres, has 
continually shown the use that has been made air reconnaissance during the 
present war. Such photographs however have value far beyond the imme- 
diate present. While the chief interest photograph the military observer 
may its record activity enemy centre particular time, long after- 
wards will remain value the historian and archaeologist showing the 
growth and planning ancient and modern city more detail than can 
ever appear any plan. Photographs often illustrate how air reconnaissance 
for military purposes and air photography means research cover the 
same field. They also demonstrate the particular qualities the aerial view 
contrast maps and photographs taken the ground. 

air photograph shows features viewed comprehensively without the 
restricted vision those too near the object; the view sufficiently distant 
remove the distortion induced perspective. Moreover air photograph 
records not only the conventionalized plan countryside, drawn 
map, but also its actual state, including therefore not only real roads, railways, 
cottages, and towns, but also the crops, hedgerows, and ephemeral details 
which can never distinguished the most careful, general survey. other 
words, while map shows selected and conventional features photograph 
makes selection and has conventions, and for these reasons elaborate 
process interpretation air photographs has developed. war-time, 
interpreter usually concerned with signs enemy activity revealed the 
form disturbances land surfaces; while peace-time the same skill will 
read the activities Nature man upon the earth’s surface. 

The close relation, here emphasized, between the use air photography for 
military reconnaissance and for peace-time survey, has determined the lines 
development the science since the war. For although archaeo- 
logical air photographs kind had been taken before 1915, and even before 
the invention the aeroplane,' was the development the aeroplane and 
the skill acquired military air-observers that established the value and im- 
portance air photography. To-day, its employment for large-scale survey 
unmapped regions has been tested and proved. archaeology its use 
more specialized. The pioneer employment low-altitude air photography 
for this purpose was due the enterprise two trained observers from the 
1914-18 war, who noted that the bird’s-eye view earthworks saw them with 
agreater unity vision than had ever before been attained (Plate and, 
that buried features, such ditches, pits, foundations, roads, 


Capper, Archaeologia, (1907) 571, pls. (Balloon photography); 
also Crawford and Keiller, ‘Wessex from the air,’ 1928, 
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affected the vegetation covering them change its form, its colour, 
both, and provide outline lost unknown There was oth 
fortunately pressed upon their attention the fact that Britain has more 
centrated series successive human occupations over wide range 
types than can found almost any comparable area. Early attention was dot 
drawn the subject Mr. Crawford, and there have been pub- the 
lished from time time striking views new notable discoveries taken 
such individual enthusiasts the late Major largely due the apy 
vision and skill these pioneers that the subject has reached the position ori 
occupies to-day. 
Archaeological observation from the air has its own special technique. The 
purpose the present paper explain briefly this technique series sec 
examples, illustrating such phenomena shadow-sites, soil-markings, and 
crop-markings. the same time the examples will show something 
results achieved, which range from the new discoveries Woodhenge, and toy 
Ditchley (Plate 13), the additional features shown the hill-fort Maiden the 
Castle (Plate the Roman town Caistor-by-Norwich, photographed 
the dry summer 1928. 
Perhaps the most notable air photographs are vertical oblique panoramas 
the countryside. But landscape views are little help the archaeologist, 
and archaeological air-observers chose first photograph such 
sites the great prehistoric hill-forts southern England. Low-altitude 
photographs even the most familiar these earthworks were found 
value, because they are capable recording greater detail than 
ground survey, all the intricacies banks and ditches, curves and contoun 
compacted chalk which the full significance can hardly appreciated 
observer the ground. These early photographs thus 
attention details form and structure, which was fortunate, for 
soon became clear that nearly every site the entirely new point 
introduced air photography could lead fresh discoveries. this 
nection air photograph offers great advantages over ground-plan. 
skilful attention shadows can not only emphasize the outstanding 
form and shape better than ground survey, but can also convey the 
tions tone soil surface growth which reveal the existence buried 
obliterated structure. Appreciation this last aspect soon led the photo 
graphy the crop-markings which will presently discussed. Further, 
air-observer has the immense advantage that can study site under 
ent conditions weather, lighting, and growth. Prolonged examination 
many cases unnecessary, but will seldom fail add points interest, 
often extreme value, complicated sites. 
Application these principles was soon yield results and was the 
fortunate that the subject happened first studied chalk 
Crawford, Geogr. (1923) also “‘Air photography for archaeologists,” 
1929, O.S. Professional Papers, No. 12; Crawford and Keiller, ‘Wessex from the 
1928; W/C Insall, aeroplane archaeology,” R.A.F. Cadet Coll., 
1929). 
Crawford, ‘Luftbild und Vorgeschichte,’ 1938. Major Allen’s collection 


negatives preserved the Ashmolean Museum, Oxford. The writer indebted 
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where vegetation offers hindrance interpretation shape and form. 
other landscape better suited such studies, Plates and show. 
Shadow sites: hill-forts, and barrows 
One the most imposing southern hill-forts Maiden Castle, which 
dominates its surrounding Plate shows the multiple defences and 
the elaborate and sinuous entrances fashion impossible ground survey, 
and holds suggestion the history the site. the inner rampart, 
apparently unnecessary, re-entrant angles can observed, while the 
original line that rampart can traced where has been later levelled and 
obliterated. Knowledge Maiden Castle once extended: may picture 
Early Iron Age hill-fort, the eastern the twin summits, while sub- 
sequently the enclosure was enlarged and the defences increased their 
present form. These are old inferences verified excavations before the war. 
Digging revealed that there had also been Neolithic occupation the hill- 
top some two thousand years before its choice Iron Age inhabitants 
their tribal citadel. Traces this earlier occupation have been obliterated 
the massive and elaborate defences the Iron Age, and not appear these 
pictures, but elsewhere, Yarnbury and the Trundle (Plate 2), air photo- 
has disclosed, within the familiar features Iron Age hill-fort, 
nearly obliterated lines older defences. There are number other 
with similar entrenchments, but how many hill-tops southern 
were the sites Neolithic occupations quite unknown. Air 
the best instrument for identifying these earliest settlements 
and wide survey would offer great opportunities determining settlement 
sites and areas penetration the Neolithic period. 
Further, the comprehensive views thus obtainable these vast structures 
often give unexpectedly clear glimpse the engineering problems involved 
res 


and the way which they were tackled. Photographs the unfinished hill- 
fort Ladle Hill (Plate demonstrate striking fashion how the rampart 
took shape, and the soil from the ditch was disposed individual gangs 
during the very act construction. 
Barrows and barrow-groups are perhaps the next most common antiquities 
the chalk Air photography has revealed their disposition, 
that they may related other earthworks, and their character, that they 
to- readily classified; arable land many destroyed long-lost barrows 
been rediscovered this means. 


Native villages 


Besides the great tribal citadels, such Maiden Castle, there must have 
many other more simple settlement sites. These native villages may 
See Wheeler, ‘Maiden Castle, Dorset,’ Research Committee Society 


Antiquaries, Report No. 12, 1943. Air photographs Hambleton Hill suggest that 
there, too, early Iron Age hill-fort was enlarged and the defences increased. 

See ‘Wessex from the air,’ 1928, pp. 68~71, pl. vi; ‘Air survey and 
1928, pp. 34-35, pl. (Yarnbury), and pp. pl. xii (Scratchbury). Plates and 
been reproduced Grahame Clark, ‘Prehistoric England,’ 1940, pls. xxii and 

Messrs. Batsford have kindly lent the photographs for this paper. 

Piggott, Antiquity, (1931) pp. 474-85, pls. 

Crawford, (1927) Crawford and Keiller, op. cit., 1928, 
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illustrated the example, chosen from the Roman period, Lowbury 
near The civilization the hill people who lived there 
carried the traditions the late Iron Age, but with introduction 
material equipment, and new practices, brought two centuries 
rule. The effect Roman influence seen the rectangular shape 
rounded angles and the regular arrangement huts, features 
with the plans the poorer settlements Cranborne Chase, the 
umbrian and Westmorland The site has been excavated and 
typical many others, but provides one the few plans such 
ment the Lowland zone. 


Agricultural systems 


Agricultural systems are full information for the 
their distribution may lead the discovery vanished settlement-sites, 
the area under plough and the size and type field are valuable guides 
the agricultural economies past periods. The low shelves, banks, 
ditches the hills southern England are least two main 
reflecting two radically different systems agriculture. There are the 
narrow cultivation terraces they are called, Saxon ploughi 
which with the use heavy ox-plough difficult turn (Plate 6). 
more primitive Celtic fields are small, irregularly arranged, rectangular plo 
formed ploughing with light plough, easily handled but not well 
sustained effort (Plate 5). Burderop Down Salisbury Plain, like 
another English hill-side, has not been under tillage modern times, 
low banks remain outlining the very fields that were being tilled when Caes 
mentioned agriculture With low sun, the earthworks, 
appear the ground observer confused tangle, cast shadows out 
proportion their size, and the system becomes clear. 

Mr. Crawford has observed, are mere byeways 
Which ceased exist about 1500 years Air photography can 
the extent the system and its date relation other earthworks. 
Celtic system one the earliest types agriculture. will 
agriculture this that Pytheas referred when reported the fourth 
tury B.c. that the natives “thresh the grain large houses which the 
have been collected, since they have clear sunshine. For 
become useless owing sun and the 

These examples have all been taken from the southern Downs. oth 
Lowland agricultural districts few sites remain sufficiently untouched 


Atkinson, “The Romano-British site Lowbury Hill Berkshire,’ 1916. 

Pitt-Rivers, ‘Excavations Cranborne Chase,’ vols. i-ii, 1887-88; 
Hogg, “‘Native settlements Northumberland,” Antiquity, (1943) 136-47; 
Comm. Historical Monuments (England), ‘Inventory Westmorland,’ 1936, pp. 
83-89, 234-36. 

Cecil Curwen, Antiquity, (1927) pls. i-v; Crawford, ‘Air survey 
archaeology,’ 1928, pp. 

Caesar, Bello Gallico, 12. 

Crawford, Geogr. (1923) 343. 

See Strabo, IV, 
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Phot. G. W. G. Allen 


Crown Copyright reserved 
The Trundle, showing Neolithic and Iron Age forts 


Maiden 
Castle, Dorset 


Phot. G. 


Dorchester rings, Oxfordshire 
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Ladle Hill, unfinished hill-fort 
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recent agriculture cast effective shadows. There are however the Fen- 
land, and elsewhere, areas where the banks and ditches round Iron Age and 
Roman settlements remain undamaged, which will some day yield striking 
photographs plate anyone who cares take them. 
Air photography the Highland zone 

great many prehistoric works occur the Highland zone Wales and 
the north, and the question should therefore raised, what are the chances 
for air photography there? the south, the close-cropped turf, growing 
chalk downland, provides surface most sensitive any disturbance and 
skilled use light and shade will enable photography emphasize artificial 
features. Rocks the northern hills are harder and less uniform texture, 
and the whole earth sculpture more rugged. Thus, earth and subsoil ram- 
parts may replaced bare stonework. Again, the wilder northern hills 
usually carry rank overgrowth heather, long grass, bracken, which tends 
camouflage all minor features. Larger disturbances remain visible with 
their form even emphasized reason the growth-contrast between well- 
drained ramparts and ill-drained Such notable views may 
obtained from the air the great native hill-forts Yeavering Bell North- 
umberland, the Cathertuns Strathmore, where the growth heather 
actually emphasizes the rampart system, show that the undeveloped field 
photography the Highland zone will well repay whoever first explores it. 

snow covering however may alter the contrast light and shade where 
there normally little variation tonal values. again, snow may lie longest 


the hollows ditches the lee-sides banks, emphasizing 
this way features small relief. 


Crop- and soil-markings 

Arable land has the last few years made great encroachments moor- 
land and pasture, and now larger proportion than ever before the surface 
Britain ploughed. Not only has the actual acreage arable increased, but 
includes areas most densely settled early man sueh the gravel 
terraces our southern and midland rivers, and the Fenland. all these 
places banks and ditches remain guide the field observer, and past history 
buried level, ploughed fields. Occasionally indeed had been appre- 
that, under favourable conditions, differential growth crops indicated 
buried features beneath,? but comprehensive views crop-markings only 
possible through observation from the air. 

certain circumstances colour variations bare soil surface, such 
loughed field, may yield results well-defined crop-markings. The effect 
depend upon the juxtaposition widely differing soil-types like black silt 
ind chalk, clean white gravel. The colours most soils change readily 

chalk for example only really white when dry, that the effect 
lessened rain and weathering. Under the right conditions, and 


aerial views Scottish hill-forts see Royal Comm. Historical Monuments 
11th Rept., ‘Inventory Fife, Kinross, and 1933, Figs. 


Stukeley, ‘Itin. 1724, 110, pl. 95, 170, pl. 61; Haverfield, Proc. 
Antiquaries, (1899) 10-16, pl. facing 14; Allcroft, ‘Earthwork 
gland,’ 1908, pp. 24-25. 
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with freshly ploughed surface, results may vividly clear, especially 
chalk country, and the silt areas the Fenland. 

would difficult over-emphasize the importance air 
crop-markings for historical studies, but the photographs (Plates and 
speak for themselves. agricultural land, the banks, mounds, and 
such occur Salisbury Plain, have been destroyed the plough and 
lost for ever the field archaeologist. The arable fields English 
history covering greater length time and more intimate aspect 
subject than any written source. Until air-observers noted the 
sensitiveness crops variations the character the soil was 
possible form even estimate the nature and extent this informatio 

arable land differences growth and colour standing crops 
conditions the soil beneath. Thus, when the blanket soil overlies ditches 
pits, foundations, roads, these buried features cause differences the crop 
The silt, brickearth, and humus buried pits and ditches collect and conse 
surface moisture, and permit greater root-penetration than 
subsoil, that the growth the crops taller and more luxuriant than 
average. Foundations and roads prevent root-penetration, and growth 
such features will appear poor and stunted. The magnitude the effeg 
depends much upon the interplay soil, weather, and type crop. 
example the growth-variation will emphasized when surface soil coven 
the one hand, silt-filled ditches, and the other, undisturbed rock, 
boulder clay gravel. The intimate relation between colour crop 
spell spring, prolonged drought summer. air-observer would 
the markings, thus caused, still more clearly than they appear pho 
graph because colour differences. And lastly, some crops, particularly 
long-rooted cereals, are more sensitive than 

The effect may represented another way. Plate shows the 
removing soil from field surface. Beside the growing crop bared surf 
clean river which has been stripped preparatory gravel 
closer view the clean, white gravel seen crossed irregular 
lines representing the black silt-filling ditches cut the gravel. 
section such ditch (Plate the dark silt-filling seen contrast 
lighter-coloured, undisturbed gravel, while the presence the feature 
marked taller and darker growth the crop exactly above it. 
instance the soil-marks disclose irregular ditches native enclosure, 
post-holes palisade, each hole being marked black spot, and 
circle regularly spaced holes even smaller size (Plate 8): doubt 
held uprights supporting wattle-and-daub walls native hut. Since thé 
postholes measure only few inches across, this photograph 
illustration the fine detail observable from the air. Elsewhere the 
graph buried ditch disappears beneath standing crops. Its course evid 
across the gravel soil-mark, and beneath the cereal crop-effect. 


Effects different crops 
That the type crop most important factor number obse 
examples will illustrate. Under rotation system air-observer can stud 
Richmond, Journal Roman Studies, (1943) 45-46. 
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Phot. G. W. G. Allen 


Saxon lynchets, Bishopstone, Wiltshire 


q 
i 
Celtic fields, Burderop Down, Wiltshire 


Ditch cross-section and crop-mark, Burcot pit 


Phot. 
Soil-marks, Langford Downs gravel pit 


Paot. G. W. G.! 
Crop-marks, Linch Hill, Stanton Harcourt 
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site successive years with such crops hay, cereals, and roots. Young grass 
less deeply rooted than most cereals, and thus less responsive buried 
remains except prolonged spring drought. the other hand, where 
roads foundations lie close below the surface both hay and meadow grass 
growing over the hidden features will quickly parch white few days hot 
summer sun. Conversely, equally sharp contrast may caused silted 
ditches cut hard sand rocky subsoil. Such tone and colour contrasts, 
between parched white grass and dark green grass, are very marked (Plate 15). 
Growing cereals are much more sensitive than grass moisture changes and 
invariably grow longer and greener over silted features. The combination 
different soil types with crops such rye, oats, barley, and wheat, offers 
room for many minor variations, only the general conclusions can stated 
here. 

Root crops swedes, beet, and turnips, which draw their nourishment from 
the topmost layers soil, may react not only moisture but also greater 
well-drained soil. such crops the lines more vigorous 
growth may mark the positions obliterated ramparts, road-mounds, and 
Over ditches the growth has been observed less regular 

stunted, that blotchy marking visible from the air. 

Under suitable conditions even ancillary vegetation well worth study. 


Poppies wheat crop growing over silted ditches may more informative 


the corn itself, and the writer has walked over fields stubble Oxford- 
shire tracing the ditches prehistoric fields the pits, ditches, and hollows 
Iron Age settlements revealed growth clover sown with wheat. The 
dover took root most abundantly over buried ditches, enabling field observer 
trace the system with ease, but was still clearer from the air. 

These few examples could supplemented many more, drawn from 
considerable number archaeological air photographs now available. The 
noted here that sufficient material already hand for the 
principles the effect soil and weather crops, growing over 
hidden features, well understood. 

Crop-markings are seen most advantage where arable land with hard 
and uniform subsoil suitably planted. Thus, came about that chalk lands 
the gravels river terraces were the scene early discoveries. Public 
was attracted the discovery Woodhenge that 
timber counterpart Stonehenge, where the long-forgotten avenue recorded 
Stukeley the eighteenth century was revealed the aerial camera.? 
Again, was chance photograph the Royal Air Force which revealed the 
oman town-plan showing the very buried streets, 
temples, and baths familiar the descendants Boudicca’s tribes- 
men the second and third centuries. Such discoveries hinted the revela- 
that air photography was bring. 

But nature makes historical discrimination, and the photographs have 


Antiquity, (1927) 92-95, plate; Crawford, ‘Air photography for 
32, pl. xiii. 

Crawford, ‘Air survey and archaeology,’ 1928, pp. 13-15, pl. from the 
1928, 222, pls. 
Wheeler, Antiquity, (1929) 182-87, plate facing 183. 
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not seldom shown wild and unimaginable tangle superimposed remains 
where men different ages have occupied unwittingly the same 
site. Plate for example, taken near Stanton Harcourt, shows the 
roads and boundaries prehistoric and Roman field-systems, and the post. 
holes, storage-pits, and ditches succession Iron Age and Roman settle. 
ments.' will storage-pits like these that the first-century historian, 
Diodorus Siculus, wrote, when commented that the Britons off 
heads the corn and stored them pit-dwellings” (V, Chap. 21). Some. 
times the air photograph itself not only reveals new features, but also suggest 
order succession. other words, photographs taken from the air may 
serve introduction not one but many older worlds, and may 
clue the existence sites where the relationship successive cultures can 
studied detail. 

Near Stanton Harcourt air photography has also provided record off 
tribal cemeteries and religious centres. Cemeteries occur 
where ploughed-out barrows two kinds have been revealed the circular 
crop-markings their ditches, suggesting that the tribal interments, here, 
covered long period. This particular site however now only pointer 
other discoveries, since the necessary detailed archaeological examination 
longer possible. The field-surface concerned has been destroyed 
time activities. 

probable “‘sacred”’ precinct has been discovered air photography 
many miles away, across the Thames, Dorchester.3 Photographs give 
immediate clue age purpose, though showing once again the occurren 
successive occupations different periods. has been suggested howeve 
that the Dorchester Rings (Plate are religious site, doubt centre 
the prehistoric inhabitants this part the Thames valley. 
north Wiltshire, where there are five circles, and perhaps the Rings 
Thornborough, and Hutton Moor, near Ripon, may other examples. 
would clearly worth searching for traces the settlements and field 
systems the population implied the existence these circles. Discove 
will only come through air observation, both areas have long been und 
plough. 

That Stanton Harcourt not unique may seen from rapid 
other Midland sites. The Dorchester district Oxfordshire known coq 
tain much hidden information, besides the Rings just mentioned, while 
photographs the neighbourhood Cassington North Stoke, 
river gravels the Upper Thames and its tributaries provide ample 
The archaeologist can thus begin relate his discoveries local geology, 
forming estimate the habitat early man. The soils that were 
the size fields, the economy revealed storage-pits and farm-houses, 
examples what air photography can contribute building 
picture life these prehistoric communities. 


V.C.H. Oxfordshire, vol. 1939, pl. xivb, pp. 266, 342. 

V.C.H. Oxfordshire, vol. 1939, 264, pl. ixa; (1941) 354 
fig. 13. 

Crawford, ‘Air survey and archaeology,’ 1928, 38, pl. 
Oxoniensia, (1938) pls. fig. 20. 
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10. Roman road south-east Tangley, Hampshire 


Phot. G. W. G. Allen 
11. Silchester, Roman town 
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13. Roman villa, Ditchley. 


Summer 


Phot. G. W-G 


Phot. G. W.4 
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12. Roman villa, Ditchley. Autumn 
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photography and Roman archaeology 
the Roman period the greater degree standardization, especially 
military remains, may even render possible classification sites based 
photographs alone. the civil sphere, photographs Silchester, near 
Reading, which show the polygonal outline the town, the grid-iron street- 
plan, and some the principal buildings, that Caistor, provide material 
for reconstructing the life and character these cities basis excavated 
(Plate 11). Views Alchester, near Bicester, show that the same 
features planned road-system, with open town-blocks, occur also the 
smaller centres. But many other towns which the plan imperfectly known, 
remain for the air-observer. There are Castor and Irchester, Chesterton and 
Kenchester, not mention larger tribal centres Wroxeter and Cirencester. 
the countryside, farmsteads and villas are the most interesting features, 
and about both there much Romano-British farms class have 
been much neglected, though recently number new examples have been 
found result Major Allen’s There often rectangular en- 
surrounding the farm buildings, side-ditches approach road, and 
boundaries adjacent fields may revealed the photographs. Some 
the numerous small markings may have been caused temporary stock- 
shelters the like. 
Villas may illustrated two pictures, from the same viewpoint, the 
example Watts Well, near rediscovered air photography 
Photographs the site the autumn under stubble, and 
spring under plough, show level, arable field with arresting features. 
three months later when the site was under crop early wheat, crop- 
disclosed the remains Roman villa, revealing all essential details 
ground plan. The building, house corridor type, stands walled 
the other end which are the quarters slaves servants. The 
gate was approached along side road, surrounded the field-system 
this small estate. Crops act the manner photographic developer 
hidden features. Hardly trace one these markings would 
seen observer walking over the ground, and this applies 
ost the other sites well; their value excavator evident, for 
ndertakes his work with the adv ance knowledge what going find, 
where find it, permitting maximum economy effort and expense 
Roman military earthworks occur mainly the frontier districts west 
north, where fortresses, forts, and signal-stations were built and per- 
ently garrisoned for long periods. these districts the air-observer 
under the disadvantages unresponsive surface-growth and in- 
ctable subsoils. But where remains are sufficiently well preserved the 
may record striking views, for example the complex Roman 
works Chew Green (Plate 14) the heart the Cheviots.3 such 
Oxfordshire, vol. 1939, pls. 
pls. 
Richmond, Northumberland County History, vol. 15, 1940, pp. plate 


ing 76. Plates and are reproduced permission the Controller 
Stationery Office and the Director-General the Ordnance Survey. 
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instances photography enables the history the remains recovered 
minimum selective excavation. 

another northern fort, Birrens air photography has 
brought striking confirmation General Roy’s survey made nearly 


hundred years earlier. the two earthworks planned Roy, one has 


been known archaeologists prominently visible auxiliary fort, while the 
other, soon lost, was revealed again aerial view taken 1939, which 
showed its multiple ditches for the first time that they wer 
those another and earlier fort different alinement. 

the south, all Roman military earthworks have disappeared, but their 
loss earthworks will more than compensated the gain their 
discovery virgin sites, future extension air photography 
markings. hint what may expected shown photographs taken 
the Nene valley, west Peterborough, which reveal the double ditches, the 
gates and roads Roman fort faintly outlined root crop.? The site lies 
beside Ermine Street, that great Roman highway the north, and perhaps 
one the forts that felt the rebellion Boudicca 61. far later 
remains permit, air-photography may expected show, not invasion 
beach-heads, least temporary camps marking advance the Thames 
and beyond. Photography along the line the Fosse will certainly reveal new 
forts, and examples could multiplied. 

Roman roads are among the most familiar archaeological features the 
lowland countryside, for their straight lines are readily identified ground 
worker and air-observer alike. easily overlooked however that the Roman 
road system this country know still very incomplete. 
south, where lane and hedgerow often preserve the line forgotten 
road, low-level, oblique photography may able demonstrate the aline- 
ment (Plate agricultural land, side-ditches will promote 
while the metalling cobbles and gravel may the cause stunted growth, 
that should possible trace these roads crop effects. 

But the Highland zone that the most numerous gaps exist our 
knowledge Roman road systems. Roman roads, there, are not always 
straight and search for their course depends careful study the ground. 
Across rough moorland they may readily apparent aerial view, 
especially drought, when their line marked growth whitish bent 
grass. Under such conditions air photography will reveal the road-mound, 
with its cuttings, embankments, and quarry-pits comprehensive view, 
that can never obtained close 


Dark Age and Medieval periods 


perhaps upon the Dark Ages more than upon any other period that 
air photography may throw most light. this field the air-observer will 
breaking new ground, for not enough known Dark Age earthworks even 


Crawford, Antiquity, (1939) 285-86, pl. VB, facing 280. 

Margary, ibid., pp. 455-58; but clearer photographs obtained 1943 show only one 
fort. 

Crawford, Antiquity, (1939), pl. facing 280. 
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begin classify them. There are however linear earthworks the period 
such the boundary dykes the Cam valley, the Grims Ditches the 
Chilterns, and the dykes Wessex Elmet and Offa’s Dyke, the most 
famous them all. Air photography will bring better understanding 
these and will discover others. may succeed relating them field 
systems and settlement sites. will undoubtedly reveal more Saxon settle- 
ments and cemeteries; ultimately may shed light upon the origin the 
manor, one our oldest English social institutions. the north much may 
expected from carefully chosen views such famous early Christian 
centres Iona, Whithorn, Melrose, and Lindisfarne. 

The medieval field contrast some ways more restricted. Many 
chiefly associated with castle-building, indeed remain, but 
reason their comparatively recent date and familiar purpose they raise 
fewer problems than those the prehistoric periods. Most medieval settle- 
ments however have developed into modern towns and can studied from 
the air only viewing the growth and development town-plan. All the 
more importance therefore attaches such exceptional centre Old 
Sarum (Plate 16) where air photography may yet reveal the town which lay, 
tightly packed within the same ring-wall the eleventh-century castle and 
cathedral, quarters cramped that they were eventually abandoned 
favour the thirteenth-century foundation, Salisbury, across the Avon. 
The ruins Clarendon Palace are probably too overgrown scrub and 
vegetation for air photography, but there may chances learning much 
such sites Roxburgh and Scone important Scottish history. 
survey the Lincolnshire and Yorkshire villages abandoned the time 
the Black Death has yet been attempted, though the low mounds and hollows 
that mark the sites are most suitable subjects for shadow 

But this period earthworks and buried features are only small part 
the available material. The need may urged for series low-level 
detailed views architectural remains, particularly the great castles and 
abbeys (Plate 17). For the student they would invaluable providing 
opportunity for the study architectural styles. There for example the 
chance obtaining series type-photographs illustrating structural par- 
buildings the different monastic orders. Would not school 
history books gain from views Fountains Warwick, Glastonbury 
Windsor, names intimately linked with English history? 

For architectural remains oblique views that will give most informa- 
tion (Plate 17). Vertical views, such are best for crop-markings, give the 
most accurate rendering plan, but lose that three-dimensional representa- 
tion essential for architectural studies. And for these medieval sites the 
need will still remain for choosing the best moment for photographic record. 


results are but trifling selection from the material secured 
individual photographers, and the Royal Air Force, before the present war. 
With the growth air reconnaissance during the last five years probable 


See e.g. Crawford, ‘Luftbild und Vorgeschichte,’ 1938, (Gainsthorpe, 
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that all theatres the war great areas will have been photographed, some 
them many times over. should not expected that all this material may 
contain archaeological information. Much the photography will have been 
from great altitudes for quite another purpose and naturally without regard 
such factors soil, weather, and growth. Possibly its greatest value will 
the fields land utilization and geography. The archaeological interpreter 
will have beware that the old pitfalls, fungus-rings, and the browsing 
tethered cattle, there may added further confusion filled-in bomb 
craters and tank-traps. Nevertheless archaeological discoveries undoubtedly 
lie buried these archives, and the material will have great comparative value 
record crop-effects over wide range soils and climates. Its 
servation and ultimate conversion the uses peace-time research are 
the first importance. 

But even without drawing these records ample material now available 
demonstrate that low-altitude air photography full possibilities for 
historical and archaeological studies. The principles archaeological air 
photography are now well understood. Once the surface the land has been 
disturbed human natural agency, the imprint that 
remains practically for ever. Where features exist relief, such banks and 
ditches, they may effectively photographed from the air taking advan- 
tage shadows; where the surface has been reconditioned, the levelled 
ground never returns its original geological compactness, that buried 
features continue affect the vegetation covering them. The crops may 
said develop and fix latent images the soil beneath, just 
developer acts upon photographic plate. The quality the image depends 
both cases upon the nature the developer and character the plate, 
other words, upon the growth and subsoil. The development this technique 
opens wide new fields for research, for much the country still archaeo- 
logically undiscovered. The flat silts and marshes the Fenland and the 
Fylde and the rich loam soils the Trias and Lias lands Somerset, Shrop- 
shire, and Leicestershire will yield many crop sites. Few suitable photographs 
are available the Cotswolds Lincolnshire and Yorkshire. There 
still regions unexplored chalk The fertile vales the Highland 
zone conceal many secrets, and knowledge the subject develops, 
the wild and hilly moorlands may yield results. Probably district 
country will quite unresponsive. 

the continent, much Europe’s history will found hiddeni 
ploughed fields. The loose glacial debris the north German plain 
render that area unproductive crop-markings, but the silts and sands 
Low Countries, the agricultural plains France and the fertile lands 
the main river valleys, always natural lines communication, contain 
buried knowledge. Again, what opportunity air photography offers 
illustrating the history ancient Greece. 

When peace returns may that, home, the preparation pho 
graphic mosaic the whole country large tracts it, will 

Coombe-rock, and loose flint gravels, such occur front the Chiltern escarp 


ment Oxfordshire, seem unresponsive crop-effects. Avebury, 
Allen searched long for traces the avenue, without success. 
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14. Roman camps Chew Green, Northumberland 


Phot. G. Alington 
15. Roman camp revealed parched grass, Galloberry, Nithsdale 
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17. Porchester 
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16. Old Sarum 
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the time and labour otherwise necessary for revision Survey 

maps. From the time General Roy, its real founder, the Ordnance Survey 

has always maintained close connection with field archaeology, and aerial 

survey would undoubtedly yield discoveries requiring incorporation exist- 

ing maps. But air photographs taken meet the needs mapping would 
not give the fullest archaeological information. This could not expected 
photographs obtained for quite another purpose any time, height, season, 
and any conditions lighting, climate, weather, growth. All these 
factors should considered first and, special cases, studied 
fights over the objectives. 

doubt, after the war, air photography will demand serve other 
than mapping. Proposals for urban and industrial development and 
utilization, indeed, the whole framework town and country planning, 
can most helpfully illuminated air photographs. 

archaeological programme, least, not difficult formulate. The 
requirement series flights undertaken accordance with specific 
programme drawn trained archaeologist and affording opportunity 
for reconnaissance which the archaeologist would take part. Such scheme 
might prepared for three five year period, cover risks successive 
wet seasons, and take advantage all possible crop-rotations. Fortunately, 
the spring and summer, which are the most favourable times for such recon- 
missance, also offer the most sustained periods suitable for flying our 
changeable weather. But the delays introduced waiting for the right 
moment secure the best air photographs individual crop-markings, are 
more than compensated the vast quantity material available. That such 
practicable proved Crawford and Keiller’s survey Wessex 
when several hundred sites were photographed two months, 
wet season; also Major Allen’s achievement obtaining, single- handed, 
thousand archaeological air photographs few seasons’ flying, with 
aircraft and home-made camera. 

But many valuable sites have already been engulfed and obliterated the 
activity that has swept across the country the last five years. 
opportunities are not lost, there should further delay. 


the other hand, the present time and for the first year two 
the war will unusually favourable for air reconnaissance, owing the 


DISCUSSION 


Before the paper the Presipent (The Rt. Hon. Sir CLERK) said: 
valuable assistance which various branches science can obtain from air 
was generally recognized after the war. Their importance 


still more open country will covered post-war building 

extension plough-land. 

The conditions the problem are thus clear, and subject the limiting 

weather, soil, and crops solution hand. The minimum re- 

are the resources and organization sufficient maintain for the 

the whole country, pilot, light air- 
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for archaeology has been particularly demonstrated Mr. Crawford, 

the last few years, technical advances and experience gained 
variety conditions have much increased the potential value these records 
the Earth’s surface. Dr. St. Joseph, who address this afternoon, has 
touch with the progress made photographic interpretation the Royal 
Force. approaches his subject from two aspects, for Cambridge 
logist who has special interest the archaeology Roman Britain. 
hear from him what these photographs can reveal the trained eye, and wha 
extent their evidence dependent upon natural conditions the time 
posure. hoping that Dr. St. Joseph’s lecture, like others, will help 
foot what wish see established this country—a library air 
graphs, the fullest and most complete that possible obtain. Air 
graphy increasingly important part scientific life, and importan 
that air photographs should preserved easily accessible collection 
possibly organized the lines the National Air Photographic Library 
Canada. Such papers that which are about listen and others 
similar kind should help towards the achievement that object. 


Dr. St. then read the paper printed above, and discussion followed. 


The PRESIDENT: have with Mr. Richmond, formerly Director the 
British School Rome and Reader Archaeology Durham 
Perhaps will add word two? 

delightful and extremely interesting lecture. There are two points wish 
underline. The first was made the President when, introducing Dr. 
Joseph, spoke the need for library results already obtained. feel 
the greatest importance and the utmost urgency, because nobody know 
what happen the air photographs which have been taken, nor indeed 
whether they have been taken such permanent form will enable 
survive all unless they receive proper treatment. One knows that photo- 
graphs prepared for rapid military use are not finished with the care 
given photographs which are preserved for long time. may 
that the photographs need further washing treatment, that, 
and happy think that that question which has already been pursued 


the Royal Geographical Society. 

The second point one which Dr. St. Joseph raised, the future. 
done with this great opportunity which lies before us? One feels its 
the kind opportunity that ought appeal many publishers. 
expense involved. Dr. St. Joseph has outlined the conditions, and 
evident, from the type slides which has shown, that the results 
tion would require the very slightest text point out the features the 
graphs; because, for the most part, the photographs speak for 
What would wanted would picture book, not unlike that which 


Crawford and Keiller have already provided. But many such picture 


that are because many periods could covered. There could 


would deal with any period. only now that the use the camera 
the teaching history being fully realized. hope that anything 
this Society any member this audience can further 
project that kind they will do—and now. 


which could carry through from Neolithic times the present. Then ther 
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The PRESIDENT: sure all agree that have listened most in- 
teresting and, indeed, fascinating lecture from Dr. St. Joseph. opens all 

sorts vistas for the future. One can see aerial photography extending far 

beyond these islands, far beyond our own Continent. can see over the vast 

forests Brazil and all that country which know nothing but about 

which much will revealed us. the same way the barrows and camps 
our small field have been revealed, the ancient buildings and remains will 

revealed, convinced, aerial photography the forests that lies below 

the Andes. However that development for the future. Meanwhile, 

confident that the Air Ministry conscious are this for the moment 

secondary product its activities, and have every confidence that when the 

war over shall able call that Ministry for help preserving and 

developing those features which have had pleasantly and instructively put 

before us. sure that speak for you all when convey our very best thanks 

Dr. St. Joseph for his lecture. 
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ANY people longer distinguish properly between the several kinds 
directories required geographical research. Vocabulary and glossary, 
index and gazetteer, even glossary and gazetteer, are mistaken one for another; 
and indexes names important maps sets sheets are now issued 
authorities, both here and abroad, 

Murray’s ‘New English Dictionary’ defines vocabulary “‘a collection 
list words with brief explanations their meanings”; glossary “‘a list 
with explanations abstruse, antiquated, dialectal, technical terms; 
partial index alphabetical list, placed (usually) the 
end book, the names, subjects, etc., occurring it, with indication 
the places which they occur”; and gazetteer geographical index 

These definitions not distinguish clearly enough between 
the different kinds word-lists now regular geographical use. practice 
find necessary distinguish between vocabularies and glossaries (both 

which are lists words) the one hand, and between map-indexes 
gazetteers (both which are lists proper names) the other. 
from the Committee’s point view, alphabetical list 
words with their equivalents particular foreign language placed 
beside them. meant help the English traveller when talking the 
their language the first step towards effective communica- 
tion with people alien speech, and British explorers have collected such 
vocabularies for centuries past. Hakluyt preserved Samoyed vocabulary, 
Stephen Burrough early 1557 (Maclehose’s ed., Glasgow, 
vol. ii, 369). Nor were the English the first modern travellers 
this field, for Hakluyt also preserved American Indian vocabulary, col- 


Cartier 1534. The Admiralty has attached great importance 
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vocabularies, witness Washington’s ‘Eskimaux and English vocabulary 
the use the Arctic expeditions’ (London, 1850) and Boyle 
vocabulary various dialects used some islands the New 
South Pacific’ (N.P., 1892). The Royal Geographical Society issued 
tions for the collection vocabularies the first edition its 
travellers’ 1854 vol. 24, 356), and has repeated them 
subsequent editions from the (1883) the 11th, now current. 

The stock vocabularies, which accumulated rapidly during the 
half the nineteenth century, came serve two geographical purposes: 
enabling travellers communicate with natives, and that 
students interpret maps and charts foreign regions. Some volumes 


Ce rm 


Admiralty ‘Pilots’ still carry short, select vocabularies the 
languages, meant for both uses. The Royal Automobile Club has 
short motoring vocabulary into most the official languages Europe, 
Russian (‘Continental guide,’ 2nd ed., London, which 
account its careful rendering foreign diacritical marks. 
The period intensive exploration however drawing end. 
many new vocabularies remain collected, and the geographer 
the competent recorder languages. There now little geographical 
for vocabularies English alphabetical order, unless the conventions 
literary and colloquial forms language under consideration differ 
modern Greek. The need the present time for glossaries, that is, 
precise explanations the abbreviations, contractions, words, and 
which actually appear foreign geographical documents (texts, maps, 
charts). 
1893 the Royal Geographical Society recommended that 
documents accompanied glossaries the terms used them (‘Hints 
travellers,’ 7th ed., 40), and included the recommendation all 
issues its rules for spelling geographical 
cations the R.G.S.). 1904 Alexander Knox, Map Curator the 
Office, published his ‘Glossary geographical and topographical terms 
words frequent occurrence the composition such terms and 
place-names’ (Supplementary volume ‘Stanford’s Compendium 
graphy and travel,’ new issue, London, 1896-1915). Knox’s work was 
valuable. Although now largely out date account reform 
spelling many languages, still the only general source 
applicable maps Asia and remote regions elsewhere; and the 
ductory essay contains useful statement African languages, 
the Bantu and Berber groups. But again, with vocabularies, the 
were not the first the field. Between 1849 and 1896 Théodore 
produced séries geographical glossaries which remained 
suitability purpose until the P.C.G.N. began issue similar work 1942. 
There very little record about Parmentier. According the ‘Cate 
logue général librairie was born Barr, Alsace, 
His own publications show that graduated from the Ecole Polytechnique, 
Paris, and was captain engineers 1849. Between the forties and 
sixties last century was translating German military works, 
least five appeared French under his name initials. From the 
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the nineties was publishing his glossaries and related works. was 


member the Comité des fortifications (Paris) 1888. From 1912 the 


Société Géographie (Nancy) listed him honorary member, 
général division and Grand Officier Légion d’Honneur, living 
Cirque, Paris. The following his works are interest now: 


‘Vocabulaire des termes fortification etc.’ Paris, 
1849. pp. 

observations sur des noms 
C.R. Ass. frang. Av. Sci., 1877 (1878), 1015-1059. 

transcription pratique, point vue des noms arabes 

des principaux termes géographie des 
mots qui entrent plus fréquemment dans composition des noms 

magyar-frangais des principaux termes géographie 
topographie, ainsi que des mots, etc.” 1882 (1883), 921-965. 

turk-frangais des principaux termes géographie des 
mots, etc.” 1883 (1884), 

des mots, Issued separately the Ass. Av. Sci., Paris, 1887, 

“Vocabulaire rhétoroman des principaux termes chorographie des 
mots, Issued separately the Ass. Av. Sci., Paris, 1896, pp. 


Parmentier found the geographical glossaries his time not only 


oo 


precision, but full crude errors, due faulty copying and the 
confusion parts speech. Dictionaries found inadequate, either through 
omission, baldness explanation. set work his leisure moments 


tochange the situation, with results which stand monument the acute- 
ness his geographical and linguistic perception. considered that two 
glossaries were needed for geographical use: short glossaries few 


hundred words each, such languages Hungarian and Chinese which 


were not then widely read France: and long glossaries 1500 2000 
words, such languages German and Italian which were well known 


French students. And the glossary, maintained, should technical 
supplement the dictionary. had difficulty finding publishers for his 
and the publishers, turn, had trouble printing the Arabic 


which had set Algiers. clear, from the introduction 

tothis glossary, that Parmentier left considerable amount work manu- 
including short Chinese glossary, and very full German glossary 
(more than 1500 entries), which quite distinct from the German vocabulary 
above. was bilingual, equally home French and Ger- 
man, this glossary would unusual interest now. 

The German vocabulary (No. above) contains the reduction numerous 
foreign measures their values the metric system. The paper the 
geographical names (No. presents the problem the status 
conventional names very much appreciate now, and contains two com- 
parative tables, one the French representation foreign sounds, the other 

foreign representation French sounds. No. the introduction 
No. and presents the Arabic language geographers way that could 
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hardly improved. The introductions the remaining glossaries 
equally valuable, and are remarkably clear phonetics. No. there 
account vowel-harmony Turkish, and discussion the transliteration 
old Turkish which Parmentier recommended the use for the vowel 
treated Danish, but all provincial Norwegian words are marked 
norv. This glossary still the only means distinguishing from 
readily available geographers. No. comparative study 
Romonsch, Ladin, and Friulian, and should considerable interest 
alpinists, whom seems have been completely overlooked. 
now the fourth official language Switzerland, this glossary may 
receive the notice deserves. All that disqualifies these glossaries for 
temporary British use that they are French, they appear publication 
found very few libraries outside France, and the Turkish and Arabic 
glossaries, which give the native script, are arranged not Arabic 
betical order but under that the French transliterations. Nevertheless, 
the precise geographical meaning word, language with which 
mentier dealt, wanted, still more likely found his glossary 
elsewhere. The quality his work was acknowledged his contemporaries 
the sixth meeting the French Association for the Advancement 
Science held Havre 1877, when read his paper the writing 
geographical names, Georges Renaud withdrew the first half paper the 
same subject because Parmentier had dealt with thoroughly. 

Similar work was continued France Pollacchi, who produced: 

‘Lecture des cartes russes.’ Paris, 1907. 

des cartes anglaises des Etats-Unis.’ Paris, 1908. 

‘Alphabets usage dans les principales langues parlées dans 

centrale les Balkans.’ N.P., 1910. 
These works extended the investigation conventional signs maps, 
are still very useful. The English glossary includes English transcriptions 
words from all countries covered 1908 British maps, and forms 
ment Knox’s glossary. 

Wilhelm Bonacker’s ‘Karten-Wérterbuch’ (Berlin, 1941), Nazi Ger- 
many produced curious collection short ranging from 
600 words, fifty-five languages, mostly European and Asiatic (there 
few African), many them accompanied the native script-versions 
words listed. Superficially this most impressive work, and one 
acker’s original intentions was elucidate the abbreviations and 
appearing foreign maps. has failed, for several reasons. 

the first place, the lists not all seem what they profess 
that is, glossaries words actually found foreign maps. There 
picious sameness about some the lists. The entries 
and for instance, occur list after list. The latter, under the 
English maps. Bonacker admits, his foreword, that terms found 
maps certain languages have been added glossaries for use with maps 
other languages. therefore hard resist the conclusion that some, 
least, these lists words are merely translations the German names 
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things which might expected shown maps, rather than the names 
things actually collected from foreign maps. Some the renderings, too, 
faulty. for instance, rendered the second 
place, there are important maps some the scripts given (Hindi, 
Korean, Mongolian, Tibetan). the third, some the glossaries are given 
romanization which the words not appear maps 
(Armenian, Georgian, modern Greek, Japanese, Khmer, Lapp, “red 
the fourth place, with some important languages which 
now appear maps (Berber, Burmese, and, not unexpectedly, Hebrew) the 
book does not deal. Bonacker believes however that has presented each 
the recognition word under any the variant spellings which 
may found. for the actual abbreviations and contractions encountered 
foreign maps, none are given. The introduction the book neverthe- 
important essay map-language. Bonacker makes clear that Ger- 

many was well aware the value Parmentier’s work, possessed (in Vienna) 

Pollacchi’s Russian and English glossaries, and had official 

corrected editions, for use with English, Italian, and Russian 

charts. 

American book which combines the main interests Pollacchi’s and 

Bonacker’s work has recently appeared (‘Foreign maps,’ Everett Olson 

Agnes Whitmarsh, New York, 1944). contains very short glossaries 

vocabularies thirty-three languages, mainly European and Asiatic. 

the outbreak war the P.C.G.N. undertook the preparation glos- 

for official use and has produced the following: 


P.C.G.N. Glossaries: 


Modern Greek. 1942. 


Russian. 1942. 
Albanian. 1943. 
and Serbo-Croat and Slovene. 1943. 


Thai (Siamese). 1945. 
Turkish. 1945. 


These are long glossaries, Parmentier’s sense, containing from 1500 2500 
words, abbreviations, and contractions collected from the foreign maps, charts, 
and texts, presented the foreign official alphabets, and, where necessary, 
also. They are now sale the public. From them have 
derived seven short glossaries (250 750 entries) special official 
not available the public, and certain much shorter glossaries for the 
margins sheets large-scale official maps. 

During the war the War Office produced excellent indexes 
certain foreign maps large scale (for example, G.S.G.S. No. 2795, 
western Germany). The advantages sheet-index are that involves 
criticism the sheets, can compiled they are compiled, and can 
anybody who can copy accurately. Numerous indexes series 
and charts have been prepared different Allied authorities during 
course the present war, but will not available for general use until 
are over. Naturally, they apply only the series for which they 
prepared, and they not settle doubts nomenclature location. 
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The P.C.G.N. has tried set high standard usage issuing 
lists names for particular countries. ascertain the correct form 
spelling (or transliteration) geographical name, and identify and 
the place feature which belongs may involve considerable 
may even involve reference doubtful names local authorities oversea 
with names Palestine. 

For the complete listing, the correct identification, and the precise 
places and geographical features, gazetteers are necessary. 
unfortunately, are products political stability, and, except for the 
naire des Bureaux Poste’ (4th ed., 2v., Berne, 1937), which refers 
inhabited places, comprehensive world-gazetteer has been published 
1912, when the last edition Lippincott’s gazetteer appeared. The 
which goes into the production authoritative gazetteer 
that, given stability conditions, much the information may remain 
for long time. Countries which geographical names and 
boundaries undergo little change may therefore able maintain 
gazetteers. Bartholomew’s ‘Survey Gazetteer the British Isles,’ for 
now its ninth edition (Edinburgh, 1943). “The Imperial Gazetteer 
India’ (new ed., 25v., Oxford, and atlas, rev. ed., 1931) 
grand example; but Joanne’s ‘Dictionnaire géographique administratif 
France ses Colonies’ (7v. and introd., Paris, and 
‘Diccionario geografico-estadistico-historico sus posesiones 
ultramar’ (16v., Madrid, are still extremely useful spite ther 
age. The P.C.G.N. has produced ‘Gazetteer Greece’ (1942), 
official geographical names Greece appear modern English 
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tion for the first time. This work now sale the public. The 
visional issue similar gazetteer Albania now being revised. 
Reliable gazetteers are most useful geographical tools, but 
few countries have produced them. Some which are known exist are 
tically unobtainable. According Vinogradov, for instance (‘Karty 
Moscow and Leningrad, 1941, 42), Russia has produced gazetteer 
“territorially administered divisions the U.S.S.R.,” 


postal enterprises,” and “official gazetteer communications.” 
these publications easily obtainable, they would remove many the 
culties Russian geographical nomenclature. The political 
now about take place all over the world will hinder the preparation 
but provisional gazetteers, perhaps for many years come. 
will constrained make the best use all available lists names, 
time-tables, indexes maps and sheets, and indexes official manuals 
reports. Some favoured countries may able execute such plans for 
national gazetteer Colombia has laid down diccionario geografic, 
B.S.G. Colombia (2), (1938), pp. 227-229), but new gazetteer the 
will not produced the near future. 
The Committee’s recent glossaries and gazetteers have drawn both 
and criticism. The criticism discloses misunderstanding the nature 
glossaries and gazetteers somewhat more widespread than might have 
suspected. geographical glossary very commonly mistaken for 
foreign language for the use our troops overseas. That 
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maps must, any use, first all list the very words found 
the maps, not readily clear even linguists. Some linguists are pained 
find obsolete spelling, archaic words, and even words which are not the 
dictionaries, our glossaries. But the glossaries give exactly what found 
maps. Map-language often confronts the linguist with the unexpected, 
map produces host dialect-words, words not dictionaries, and 
words used senses not explained dictionaries. were told high 
that the Russian glossary should give the correct transliterations 
the names all the towns, rivers, lakes, and mountains Russia. Such 
information however belongs not glossary but gazetteer. The 


‘Gazetteer Greece’ found “difficult” people who have not read 
the instructions, but declared simple and straightforward” 
those who have. The “difficulty” lies the fact that have localized 


places giving the latitude and longitude which they are shown the 
best Greek maps which they appear. The longitude may therefore 
from Athens Paris, not from Greenwich. reduce the coordi- 
nates Greenwich would little help people using Greek maps, 
which are, after all, the best authority for the topography Greece and its 
only detailed representation. There nevertheless tacit assumption that the 
gazetteer should enable one find place under consideration any map 
Greece any atlas. this state mind, conceptions scale and the 
problems the representation far from completely and accurately 
her measured Earth are without meaning. gazetteer particular country 
concerned with the details much with the prominent features geo- 
Small places and minor features are omitted from some maps, are 
but not named others, and may shown different maps 
different positions. 
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EUROPE 


Paul and Trench, 1945. inches; x+176 pages; sketch-maps. 10s 
The substance Dr. Dickinson’s book regional description Germany, 
predominantly economic treatment, but placed historical setting. 
major regions, some which are subdivided, are allotted chapter each, 
ceded general outline Germany whole. Special attention paid 
the individual characteristics agriculture and industry which 
these regions from each other, and the development communication 
which bind each into unit. attempt made define limits rigidly, tha 
what provides effect discussion the main centres Germa 
economic life. particular interest are his accounts the growth Berlin 
and its related industrial zones, the contrasting development 
and Bremen, and the industrial concentration. 
makes clear the influences which tend direct the interests marginal regions 
such Upper Silesia and south-west Germany across the international frontier. 

the author makes very plain, much the material which this 
based drawn from German research into regional planning the 
between the two wars. The conclusions this research are outlined the 
chapter, and the regional scheme which the author has adopted follows 
the main. The author suggests his introduction that these 
provinces might adopted units federal Germany, but throughout 
book has been careful present the geographical and economic facts, 
refrain from discussing the political aspects. open discussion whether: 
reorganization admittedly planned increase the economic strength 
Reich would achieve the purpose for which federation presumably proposed, 
how far, for example, the proposed Baltic provinces would counterweight 
Brandenburg-Berlin. However the reader interested such problems will find 
the regional chapters adequate foundation for the study these 
questions. 


THE BALKANS TOGETHER WITH HUNGARY. Information Note 
No. London: Royal Institute International Affairs, 1945. inches; 
pages; sketch-maps. 

The Royal Institute International Affairs has produced useful shor 

account the Balkan lands together with Hungary and Romania. takes 

form general comment this part Europe, followed separate 

Hungary, Romania, Yugoslavia, Albania, and Greece. The text illustrated 

four line maps, and the reader encouraged further study short 

sensible bibliography the end. 
The title the book itself suggests interesting geographical 

What exactly the northern and land frontier the Balkans? Dr. Newbigi 

wrestled with the question her masterly book the Balkans the war, 

‘Geographical aspects Balkan problems’ (which incidentally might well figure 

the bibliography): probably later geographer has bettered her analysis 

this point. the Middle Danube Basin the Balkan lands merge imperceptibly 
into the plains and rolling country Magyar settlement, and the 
patchwork the border confirms this impression. But 

there any grounds for reckoning Romania Balkan? The distinctive characte 
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the Lower Danube between the confluence the Timok with the mainstream 
and Ruse (Ruschuk) where the great river bends northward suggests clearer 
frontier line than Middle Danubia, and this borne out language distribu- 
tion, leaving the Dobruja only Romania belongs 
Carpathian rather than Balkan Europe. 
The treatment both historical and geographical. The historical sections are 
confidently written and informative, but the geography, although adequate, 
isnot impressive. unsatisfactory that authoritative publications this 
kind, the term still loosely used. There should sufficient acquaint- 
ance now with everyday and elementary anthropology for avoidance such 
mistakes. adjective should reserved for the description 
physical attributes only, and map pre-Trianon Hungary, drawn racial 
(p. 15) would probably startle the author this book. 
the discussion resources the general introduction, little more refer- 
ence forestry would place, since forest wealth the Balkan region con- 
trasts markedly with the other two Mediterranean Peninsulas. The range 
mineral wealth the Bihor mountains Transylvania, the lignite supplies 
Bulgaria, and the possibilities cement industry Dalmatian Yugoslavia 
should also, perhaps, have specific mention. 
the section Hungary, one extremely interesting and important fact 
omitted. The Magyar birth-rate noticeably low comparison with that 
the surrounding peoples. This demographic feature which must surely 
agrarian policy the Magyar lands, and the relationships between the 
Magyars and their neighbours. One would expect also comment the 
linguistic tie between Yugoslavia and Bulgaria. How that these Slav millions, 
settling south-eastern Europe from the Adriatic the Black Sea and bound 
very practical cultural links, are divided long-standing and bitter enmity? 
There room, finally, for short reference the interesting boundary within 
Greece running roughly from the Gulf Arta the Gulf Volo. divides 
the Greece limited resource and great historic tradition the south from the 
Greece more richly endowed, but heterogeneous background and settlement, 
this kind, appearing 1945, should end with discrimina- 
tion between the lands which have been ravaged from end end the course 
the war, like Greece and Yugoslavia, and those which have escaped com- 
paratively lightly like Romania and Bulgaria. Their post-war needs and policies 
will differ this account other. 
These criticisms should not however lead adverse impression the 
publication whole. the main, solid and accurate work with recog- 
geographical values. The essentials age-old problem politics 
and economics are clearly set forth for the general reader. 
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NORTH AMERICA 


GEOLOGICAL MAP THE DOMINION CANADA. Scale in. 
1/3,801,600. Map 820a. Department Mines and Resources, Bureau 
Geology and Topography. Ottawa, 1945. two sheets, each 
cents each 

generally beneficial that periodically the large-scale and small-area geo- 
logical maps should reduced and published smaller scale make 
picture the whole country. The Canadian Geological Survey, whose cen- 
occurred three years ago, congratulated the war-time produc- 
tion this beautifully planned and executed map, issued nominal price. 
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The eastern and western halves can mounted together wall-map measur. 
ing nearly feet high and feet wide. 

The area covered the in. miles scale extends lat. 75° while the 
region the north this shown, inset the top the eastern sheet, 
scale in. 100 miles. The projection used the Lambert 
Conic with the centre meridian 90°, and for the main map, with two 
parallels 47° 30’ and 65° 30’ and, for the inset, 72° and 80°. The 
graphy the Drafting and Reproducing Section the Bureau Geology 
and Topography. The geographical detail regarding place-names ample, and 
this way obscures the geology, but occasional altitude and lake-depth 
figures might usefully have been added since orographical features are 
specified. Only the geographical detail continued into adjacent United States 
territory including part Alaska also into Newfoundland and the Coast 
Labrador. disappointing that the geology these eastern countries has 
been excluded, particularly was incorporated previous maps. 

The geological colouring, which excellent and good register, indexed 
thirty-two colours, and these colours have apparently been achieved from fou 
primaries. The colour groupings for the sediments and volcanic rocks are, 
mainly the 3rd Edition the Canadian Geological Survey’s in. 
miles map published 1924, namely yellows for the Cenozoic, greens for 
Mesozoic, and blues and greys for the Palaeozoic but the 
colours are more varied and thus allow more scope for the illustration thes 
rocks. The igneous intrusions are conspicuously coloured. explanatory 
note the western sheet states that the greater part Canada, the geology 
based scattered exploratory and reconnaissance surveys” which statement 
refers particularly the vast northern areas. Nevertheless, comparison with 
the 1924 map shows notable geological advances even the North 
Territory, though, would expected, few areas are still without 
that region. The Canadian Shield and the Coast Range are indicated greater 
geological detail than previously; also are the 
where, towards the centre, the Cypress Hills Oligocene separated 
from the remaining Tertiary, and the periphery the Upper Cretaceous 
outcrop shown partly selvaged Lower Cretaceous beds. the British 
Columbian Rockies, some the Cambrian areas are now differentiated 
previously undivided Pre-Cambrian and Palaeozoic and again the south bank 
the St. Lawrence River, the Beekmantown now separated from the 
“Cambrian and Lower Ordovician” and included the Ordovician. The 
above examples are only few the many advances this map indicates over 


several predecessors. admirable introduction the geology 
and furthermore has artistic merit. 


LAND UTILIZATION THE NORTHERN SIERRA NEVADA. 
publication the Giannini Foundation Agricultural Economics. 
Cal.: University California, 1943. 10': inches; viii+128 pages; 
trations, diagrams, and sketch-maps 

Planning for land use requires preliminary analysis, and mapping, presett 

utilization. Such study worth while only, this case, serves 

express the complexity the problems and the hazards involved any 
Here detailed land, and land use, survey considerable stretch (135 

miles) the western watershed the northern Sierra Nevada; and 

interesting and instructive attempt fit this into the looser framework 

geographical region. 
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The area detailed study, which stops short the sub-alpine heights the 
one hand, and the cultivated plains the Sacramento valley the other, 
complex mosaic mountain, canyon, alluvial fan, with vege- 
tation cover mountain forest, woody grasslands, cut-over brush lands, grass, 
and chaparral. For the area whole lumber the chief crop; but the 
woody grasslands (dried summer) the lower slopes, and clearings 
not over-invaded brush, ranching the chief activity. Some transhumance 
the dry summer months, and extra feed part available from 
neighbouring irrigation areas. suitable sites the so-called thermal belt 
the foothills feet) orchards, some irrigated, are predominant. 

with the economic interrelations, often competitive, these activities, 
that this study concerned. Many interesting facts emerge incidentally, among 
which the reviewer noted the importance, more than one period, gold 
mining, the shallowness and poorness much the soil cover, the erosion 
much orchard land, the increasing unit cost further water control, and over 
the difficulty determining the correct land use among many competing 
possibilities. 

The work fully illustrated and contains many physical and land-use maps. 
the latter the map Land-Character Types, Plate interesting 
cartographic method. indicates colour fewer eight 
types each, non-timber cover, and timber cover; and many these are 
further diversified numbers indicating the nature topography and soil. 
The resulting mosaic fits fairly well into the broad divisions lower foothills, 
upper foothills, and mountains. One misses any direct mention the older 
fans (the “‘red lands” Californian physiographers) direct reference 
the influence their topography part defining irrigable areas. Another 
noteworthy map, Plate shows roughness the land the basis per- 
centage slopes. 

The work whole adds much our comprehension the characteristics 
one the major regions California, region which itself great natural 
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AUSTRALASIA AND 


THE SOUTH SEAS THE MODERN WORLD. 
London: George Allen and Unwin, 1942. (New York: Inst. Pacific Rela- 
tions.) inches; pages; sketch-maps. 16s 

Despite the abundance literature the South Seas, the reviewer has long 

felt the lack good book which would deeper than the impressions the 

ordinary traveller resident, bring the history the islands and their peoples 
date terms modern social trends, and cover the whole field rather 


than concentrate one group area. This difficult task has been accomplished 
Professor Keesing very satisfactory and stimulating way, one might 
expect from his long study and wide personal experience conditions and pro- 


The book opens with set chapters which give the general geographical, 
demographic, and political setting for the analysis; some reference 
made strategical implications, though necessity these are sketched 
summarily, and the emphasis now might somewhat different since the 
Japan into the war. The main part the book devoted examina- 
the modern position the native peoples the South Seas, and par- 
the problems which have been presented them their attempts 
make adjustment between their traditional way life and the powerful 
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thrusts exerted upon this various elements Western civilization. 
analysis proceeds through series studies land tenure, native 
and marketing the products, administration and law, communal and 
structure, social services and religion, consideration one the most im. 
portant problems all, that education. Throughout his examination, 
author lays stress the complexity native society, the subtle 
between its different institutions, and the strength the communal ties thy 
are still apt persist even when the society has undergone apparently 
modification. does not undervalue the importance the trends 
individualism, however. One the great merits his treatment also the 
dispassionate analysis the effects and magnitude these various 
between the different sections the people one community, well 
between different communities. drawing useful comparisons between 
Pacific islands peoples proper and those Hawaii, New Zealand, and 


Philippines—some based his own original research—he has been able 
point out the importance attempting enlist cooperation the work 
social and economic development instead relying largely, has been 
case hitherto, individualistic effort. true that for years past 


governments have been using this principle, and feeling towards new ways 


employing it. But clarifying the issues, setting them wider 


and estimating the progress achieved, this book offers noteworthy contribu- 


tion. Apart from its central theme, the native peoples, the book also 


valuable sections the non-native groups, and set appendices, with much 
tabular matter, population, resources, finance, and trade. 

perhaps ungrateful offer any critical observations such valuabk 
study. But since the book was written before the outbreak the war with 
Japan, and one therefore hopes due time see new edition which will 
corporate some aspects more recent experience, few points may 
tioned. The geographical background somewhat sparsely treated; 
account the main climatic regions, comparative rainfall, soils, and vegetation 
would perhaps bring the South Seas picture more clearly before the reader 
allow him form better idea the potentialities the various island groups 
The book would also benefit from more detailed map the whole 
Among the subjects treated, one misses more adequate description 
government, which covered only very general terms. And 307 ther 
curious misprint, the effect that 1939 there were only 200 Japanese 
Hawaii. This obvious inversion with the line above, which credits 
New Guinea with 155,000 odd—a prophetic error. 

But general appraisal, the book can most strongly recommended: 
administrators, missionaries, and educationalists; students Pacific affairs; 
and all who are interested the effects Western civilization native 


peoples who are still largely non-vocal but whose fate should matter 
public concern. 


ECONOMIC AND HISTORICAL GEOGRAPHY 


Brasiliense, 1944. inches; 246 pages; illustrations 


This book maintains the priority Columbus the discovery America. 
the text, originally appeared 1912, the author has added some 
later literature. shows the inconclusiveness the evidence 
cited prove that Portuguese navigators had preceded Columbus, rejectin 
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totally the idea official policy secrecy Portugal: the early voyages 
were mainly confined the African coasts, and after the discovery America, 
was made identify any parts with the mythical islands the 
older charts. perhaps too readily inclined accept Behaim’s globe 
and the Treaty can interpreted support views 
contrary his thesis; the whole however his arguments are persuasive. 
regard Columbus, accepts the genuineness the Toscanelli correspond- 
ence, and that Columbus was eventually aware that had discovered new 
world. The study concludes with the texts number relevant original 
documents. 


GENERAL 


OURSELVES AND EMPIRE. Foster. London: Macmillan, 1944. 


inches; x+126 pages; map. 


The themes this book are that the welfare India and the Colonial Empire 
closely concerns each one us, and that poverty lies the root most the 


problems these territories. Mr. Foster advocates, therefore, widespread and 
immediate economic development and this end proposes the establishment 
Imperial Development Authority, the lines the London Passenger 


Transport Board the Port London Authority, plan, finance, and carry 


through development and welfare schemes. also draws attention the 
urgent need for the education the masses and the immense work 
awaiting the scientist and research worker all fields Here the 
very rightly emphasizes the special importance the social sciences: 
among these, geography should not only included but given leading place. 

Not every one will agree with Mr. Foster’s assertion that not beyond our 
powers production pay for programme colonial development involving 
annual expenditure least There will however general 
support for his plea for “‘positive measures economic betterment which can 
provide the decent conditions life and hope for the future which all men have 
expect,”’ and also for his claim that development the type and scale 
outlined not only obligation upon us, but also constructive effort for our 


COMPASS THE symposium political geography. Edited 
and STEFANSSON. New York: Macmillan, 1944. 8's 
inches; pages; sketch-maps. 

German geopolitics has attracted much attention from American publicists, 

and this attention continues, through the fear that its principles, suitably 

modified, may influence American foreign policy. Geopolitics was essentially 

particular application power politics, defined high authority misuse 

power. The purpose this collection essays assist the formulation 
alternative policy. The distinguished geographers who contribute 

with geopolitics, the principle the balance power, and advance 


policy local autonomy and voluntary cooperation between nations with will 


ting 


peace. They recognize that this must founded upon up-to-date and 


view world relations, and comprehension the outlook and needs 
other countries. Geography can contribute much this understanding. 


does not impose upon each nation rigid, pre-determined policy towards its 


nor yet can supply itself solution world problems, for, 
Professor Isaiah Bowman reminds us, has ready-made plan for 


national salvation through scientifically determined laws.” 
Early chapters dispose the claims geopolitics objective science, 


u- 

irs; 
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and deal with the damage occasioned the growth national self-sufficiency, 
They are followed group concerned with what often somewhat sur. 
prisingly referred the and nothing more than the 
realization that the world round. determined but not entirely convincing 
attempt made show that German strategists were bound 
Later chapters discuss some detail the problems certain 
regions, particularly Asia and the Pacific. Much attention given the 
changed significance space relations arising from the development world 
air routes. There are interesting details the American air transport system 
now operating from Brazil Chungking, and said include some two hundred 
air ports, and strong plea made for international agreement post-war 
development. recognized that for some time come, air routes will 
determined largely the distribution population, rather than 
great-circle courses. 

Many the contributions are amended re-publications, several cover 
the same topics, and their interest naturally varies considerably, but together 
they form stimulating contribution human geography which the studem 
should not overlook. 
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The remarkable thing about this book that has been taken seriously. 
Apparently, only necessary for writer challenging and persuasive, for 
him win general acceptance. This attitude too much current 
cultural writing the present time: writer challenges the traditional 
accepted methods farming, puts forward his own curious ideas, frequently 
drags some reference Nature’s way and Chinese farmers, 
minimum rather dubious evidence, and considers his case proved. Whatis 
worse, too many people who cannot distinguish between assertion and 
will agree with him and propagate his ideas. time that those who 
real responsibility agricultural development and research made themselves 
heard. 

What has Faulkner actually done? For number years failed improve 
the soil his garden digging leaves into the bottom trench and leaving 
them there; then found that got better results dispersing them through 
the top soil. This was expected. His assertion that the former method 
represents what happens when farmers plough and cultivate their fields 
scarcely taken seriously those familiar with farming this country. 
noticing that leaf-litter and mould accumulate the surface the soil 
woodland, assumed that this the best possible condition for cultivated land, 
and worked out system for disc-harrowing green manures, crop residues, 
and weeds into the surface inches soil. With the help seed 
were sown, seedlings were transplanted, among the rubbish. was 
tunate having wet spring seasons for his experiments, and the plants mostly 
grew. This was done with few acres land, apparently Ohio, for two 
only, with some market-garden crops: tomatoes, sweet potatoes, cucumbers, 
and beans. Some the crops did well, some did badly. There was not 
simple, direct comparison between ploughing and discing. Then, although 
seems himself have met with more difficulties than could entirely 


nm 


come, Faulkner regards this field scale,” and blithely sets out 
tell the world that ploughing, everywhere, for all crops and all soils, with 
every kind climate, follly. 
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Much his theory relies the idea that most soils few roots ever reach 
the ploughsole.” This simply not so. Some crops have most their rootlets 
the top few inches soil, but even they send down many roots for foot 
more; most crops have the majority their roots near plough depth, 
well abundant further roots going down several feet. Manuring the 
surface will bring roots the surface, but this what most farmers wish 
since the surface that dries out first and for drought resistance the 
need deeper roots. 

There not space review through the book detail, showing 
where the author wrong his facts, though numerous instances have been 
noted the reviewer. His way with figures may illustrated from example 
where was anxious prove that crops not remove more than small 
amount plant foods from the soil, which could easily replaced under 
conditions. calculates that for crop corn (i.e. maize) 
“weighing 560 the contribution the soil would only about But 
American bushels maize weigh 5600 and (on Faulkner’s own basis) 
will take 560 material from acre soil. The danger the book 
lies its popular appeal and its sweeping, irresponsible generalizations. 
Scientific research work problems soil cultivation, and green manuring, 
has been going many countries and for long time. Methods ploughless 
have been under study England since soon after the end the 
war, not earlier, and other countries well. More than anything else, 
the immense number careful experiments that have been carried out has 
shown how complex the whole problem; how unsafe generalize; and 
how risky proceed simple deduction without the check well-planned, 
widely-spread, and Ploughless cultivation may work 
well for one crop, one type soil, with one kind season climate, 
atone stage crop’s growth, and yet may badly under other conditions. 
Recent experiments Nebraska showed good results (better than ploughing) 
with tillage,” similar principle Faulkner’s system, and yet 
lowa ploughing was consistently better than “sub-surface Nebraska 
has drier climate than Iowa; apparently Nebraska the crops benefited from 
extra moisture absorbed but Iowa they suffered from extra weeds appearing, 
when ploughing was abolished. England seems most probable that weeds 


would get the upper hand. 

book has been accepted some degree the Soil Conservation Service 
the U.S.A., perhaps because points way cultivation methods that 
minimize soil erosion, which serious many parts that country. But 
there are many alternative methods dealing with soil erosion—sounder and 
more dependable methods than Faulkner’s. His advocacy increasing the 
nd, organic matter the soil all the good, but know better and more certain 
ways doing this than green manuring: such methods ley farming, and the 
eds farmyard manure and compost. his claims had been more moderate, 
more fully proved good experiments, Faulkner would have served 
function, his English sponsor, Dr. Brade-Birks suggests, spurring 
investigation into matters have too long taken for granted. 

one cannot praise book which, slender basis that already 
discussed, makes such statements as: ““The mouldboard plough, which 
farms throughout the civilized world, the least satisfactory implement 
for the preparation land for the production crops”; not 


the world’s agricultural 
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MEDALS AND AWARDS 


His Majesty The King has approved the award the Patron’s 
Sir Halford Mackinder, for his eminent contributions 
including the first ascent Mount Kenya 1899, and his long 
distinguished service the advancement the science. 

His Majesty The King has given permission the Council 
recommendation for the award the Founder’s Medal for 1945. 
Council have resolved that the Victoria Medal not awarded 1945, and 
that the grant the Awards for 1945 postponed 


THE PROGRESS SURVEYS 


index official topographic maps has been compiled the 
Geographical Society and published the scale 1/50M the 
graphical Review for April 1945, with commentary Platt. 
the areas covered official topographic maps scales not smaller than mile 
rinch. Three classes are indicated colours: 1/63,360 and larger; 
1/126,720; and smaller than 1/126,720, and including 1/253,440. This 
choice was made secure suitable grouping the standard American 
British series. Within each class further distinction made between 
with good detail and those less precision. important note, 
referring the index map, that surveys carried out agencies other tha 
those the country concerned are excluded, that for example the extensive 
series the Geographical Section, General Staff, are not shown. 

For some countries accurate information cartographic progress not 
obtainable. For the Soviet Union secondary source only, detailing the progres 
the 1/200,000 map 1932, was available. The extent the 
1/50,000 series was taken from official index map; actual sheet appar- 
ently available outside the country, that its value must largely 

few omissions may pointed out. New Zealand, with the exception 
three small areas, appears unmapped; the inclusion the miles 
series covering the whole country might have been considered. fair propor- 
1/250,000, which are omitted this index. There also appear minor 
omissions elsewhere, e.g. the Gold Coast and Mexico. These not 
affect the general situation demonstrated the index. Apart from the 
States and Europe, south-eastern and eastern Asia appears the principal 
comparing these three regions, must remembered that the index 
indication the date the original surveys the extent 
Maps areas which was considered important survey first may now 
date. Another scale classification, distinguishing cadastral surveys 
1/16,000 and larger, would also present another aspect the intensity 
mapping. Apart from Canada, the British Dominions not make very goo 
showing. South America, with the exception small isolated blocks sheets, 
appears unmapped. Large areas however, other parts the world, 
covered maps produced external agencies, which are often equal 
many those included. index these however would require long 
difficult research. One easier compile, which would usefully 
the present, would include compiled maps smaller scales down the 1/M 
International Sheets. 
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BEDUINS THE BEERSHEBA DISTRICT, PALESTINE 


Palestine, Aref-el-Aref known authority the Beduin tribes 

southern country. His book al-Qada’ baina has already been 

lated into German, and recent English edition published his well- 

Arabic original under the title ‘Bedouin love, law, and legend.’ Un- 

large cuts have been made and much the statistical matter omitted, 

give the book popular appeal. The original most valuable contribution 

our knowledge Beduin life. moreover almost the only study one 

native tongue Arabic, being based the author’s experience 

officer the Beersheba district. While the Beduins this region have 

practices peculiar them, certain features their life, laws, and beliefs, 

to, occur sporadically, throughout the entire peninsula, such 

ordeal, bish’a, prevalent certain parts Southern Arabia. ad- 

inistrator the author has much say about the unwritten law the Beduin, 

the talionis and those laws which govern thefts beasts, and the 
the sexes. 

The economic life the Beersheba Beduins course, based mainly the 

camels and sheep. The author has much say the hardness 
life, and, contrary the usual belief the Beduins wandering free 
the desert, shows how much external world conditions may affect them. 
camel, for instance, which had formerly profitable market Egypt and 
neighbouring countries, longer great demand. The concession the 
which exploits the minerals the Dead Sea has deprived them 
mother source livelihood; formerly they used collect and carry salt the 
market, but now illegal found with load except under licence. The 
Arab mare has sunk fifth its former value, and the trade 
and firewood has been restricted disappeared. the other hand, the 
land has increased. 

Aref-el-Aref’s researches among the Beduins should regarded only 
Owing inaccessibility and the difficulty the language these 
primitive people have not been studied detail except the works 
Europeans, such Alois Musil and von Landberg. 


NEW ZEALAND 


have recently received the first number new publication, 

Zealand Geographer, which bears witness the expansion geographical 
the Dominion. The periodical published the New Zealand Geo- 
Society, founded 1944, which has developed from branch the 
Association Canterbury University College, and has now 
Auckland and Dunedin. only the last ten years that the 
study geography has been recognized the University New 
and more recently that the teaching geography post-primary 
has been reorganized line with developments elsewhere. New 

Geographer intended meet the requirements university students 
teachers, but has the wider aim satisfying the 
New Zealand and abroad the human geography the Dominion which has 
aroused the events recent years. The value such publication has 
recognized the Government, which has assisted its production. This 
number confined papers New Zealanders varied aspects their 
but not proposed limit the scope future issues this way. 
contents include lively and interesting account sheep and sheepmen 
the mountains Canterbury Province Mr. John Pascoe, regional descrip- 
tion the pastures New Zealand Mr. Sears, and survey the 
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place geography national development Professor George Jobberns. 
Whitcombe and Tombs, Christchurch. 


THE HISTORICAL DEVELOPMENT MALAYA 

Sir Richard Winstedt’s small volume, ‘Britain and Malaya,’ 
admirably satisfying present interest the history Malaya under British 
rule. Besides telling the acquisition the colony during the eighteenth 
nineteenth centuries daring and courageous pioneers, discusses the Con. 
stitution Malaya and sets forth the enormous advantages derived unde 
British administration. The economic development the country 
with clearly and concisely and the author gives much attention the 
problem the diversity races the Peninsula and the difficulty 
lation composed almost equally Malays and Chinese. 

This interesting, factual, and well-arranged book also considers the high 
standard education and public health which was attained before the invasion 
the Japanese, and the advancement agriculture and forestry, the 
for which goes all branches the community. ‘Britain and Malaya’ with 
its excellent photographs recommended all those interested the futur 
the colonies. 
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ADMIRAL SIR WILLIAM EDMUND GOODENOUGH, 
PRESIDENT R.G.S. 1930-33 


Admiral Sir William Goodenough, G.c.B., died January 
his death the country lost most distinguished naval officer with 
standing record the war. Admiral Goodenough had close family con- 
nections with the Royal Navy, and his father, Captain Goodenough, 
senior officer the Australian Station the time his murder 
the New Hebrides, 1875. 

From 1882 until his retirement 1930 Sir William Goodenough saw 
vice many parts the world and held several important commands. 
1905-07 was first Captain the then newly established Royal Naval 
Dartmouth. While the Mediterranean Station took part the reliefd 
the victims the Messina earthquake 1907. command the 
Cochrane escorted King George and Queen Mary India for the 
1911. 

the outbreak war 1914, was Commodore commanding the 
Light Cruiser Squadron, and took part several actions the North 
notably the Heligoland Bight, 1914, the Dogger Bank, 1915, and the 
Jutland. was the first sight the German High Seas Fleet 
battle order the afternoon May 1916; holding direct course for 
the enemy within 13,000 yards, was able furnish invaluable 
report their composition. His bold and resourceful conduct throughout 
action was classic example the effective handling light cruisers 
with superior enemy force. Later that year was promoted 
Admiral the Second Battle Squadron. For his war service was 
C.B. 1916, and was advanced K.C.B. 1919. 
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After the war went South Africa from 1920 1922 Commander-in- 
Chief the African Station, and later served C.-in-C., The Nore. His last 
appointment was that First Principal Naval A.D.C. the King, 1929-30. 
his retirement was promoted G.C.B. 

When Admiral Goodenough’s active Naval life was ended, his energy found 


outlet many other directions. Two causes particularly engaged his 


enthusiastic support: the welfare the personnel the Royal Navy and their 


families, and the recognition the importance the Merchant Navy 


national life. was also always ready defend the cause primitive 


peoples exposed contact with more advanced civilization, and advocate 
the development the unoccupied areas the world. These interests were 
exemplified his interest the Melanesian Mission and the Fairbridge Farm 
Schools. 


But here the loss the R.G.S. that one would write. Admiral Good- 
enough had long hereditary association with the Society. His grandfather 
his father’s side was member the first Council the R.G.S.; his father was 
aFellow; his mother’s side his great-grandfather and grandfather were Presi- 
dents the Society his uncle Lord Belhaven was for many years Hon. Treasurer. 
became Fellow 1897, was member the Council from 1924 1927, 
Vice-President from 1927 1930, President from 1930 1933, Vice-President 
from 1933 1939, again member Council from 1939 1942, and Vice- 
President from 1943 until his death. 

During his Presidency the R.G.S. entered the second century its history. 
The new building, opened the Centenary 1930, came into use, the Society 
having for the first time its own lecture hall, and extended accommodation for 
Library and Map Room, and the Society’s House was honoured visit from 
Their Majesties King George and Queen Mary. Moreover the sale the 
ground rent the Society’s surplus land 1932 was possible close the 
Building Fund, which had been started 1909, and free the Society from 
debt. 

During all those years Admiral Goodenough devoted time and thought 
promoting the welfare the Society and advancing its aims. Travellers and 
explorers found unfailing support and encouragement him, and many 
them life-long friend, whose sage advice and wide experience they could 
always rely. brought the same enthusiasm the less spectacular but equally 
important administrative side the Society’s activities and his love for the 


Society was there the end. Probably the only request ever made for him- 


self was when, feeling that increasing years and the burden his war-work 
would prevent his regular attendance retired from the Council 1942, 
asked that might still remain member the Library Committee. need 
not have asked, but was typical him so. Among the many great names 
records there none who has greater claim held lasting and 
loving memory than William Goodenough. CLERK. 


The years between the two German wars witnessed remarkable regrowth 
interest geographical exploration, particularly the polar regions. 
Cambridge Mr. Wordie initiated the ventures which were lead the 
major expeditions Gino Watkins and John Rymill, while Oxford Sir George 
Binney started the series resulting the detailed exploration North East 
Land and parts the Canadian Arctic. These expeditions were mostly small, 
partly self financed, and mainly made men university age. Admiral Sir 
William Goodenough identified himself with their aims particularly intimate 
manner. believed that these men possessed the old traditional qualities 
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Englishmen, and that enterprise and daring they need fear rival. 
more remarkable was his chivalry towards youth, chivalry which 
especially bright those dreary days the early 

one who had the good fortune assist the organization 
these ventures, wish pay tribute the memory this great naval 
Others more qualified have written his distinguished service career, 
great personal qualities must not hidden the wealth details 
service. His friendship was highly prized those who had the 
knowing him, and his enthusiasm and wisdom brought solution the 
problems involved the planning and execution geographical 
matter what difficulties lay ahead, there was always the comforting 
ledge that Admiral” was there help. His grievous loss, but his 
will remain constant inspiration and his memory must treasured. 
remain faithful that memory show similar belief those who 
carry out the explorations the 1950’s and 


MEETINGS: SESSION 1944-45 


Fourth Meeting, December 1944. The President the Chair 
Paper: Air photography and archaeology. Dr. St. Joseph 
Fifth Meeting, December 1944. The President the Chair 
Elections: Wing Commander Geoffrey Charles Ade; Baker, 
Walter Henry Bermingham, The Rev. John Anderson Burley, 
George Bowes Donaldson; Miss Lilian Gray; Mrs. Henry Heap; 
John Richard Hind; Miss Helen Margaret Hunter; Lieut.-Colonel 
Keeling, Miss Helen Labrum, B.sc.; Lieut. 
Ernest Derek MacBride; Telfer Warren McGuinness, Miss 
Morgan, B.A.; Phelps; Richard Rumbold; William Harold 
Mrs. Whitbread; Charles Williams 
Paper: Hadhramaut time war. Mr. and Mrs. Harold Ingrams 
Sixth Meeting, January 1945. The President the Chair 
Geographical Films: The Burmese Scene. Commentary Myat 


Seventh Meeting, January 1945. The President the Chair 

Elections: Chandra Bhushan Basu, M.A., PH.D., B.T.; Lieut. Lewis 
Burgess, Signals; Ronald George Burrows, Major William 
Margaret Burland Priestley; Lieut. Geoffrey Hall, 
Kenneth Hare, Edward Johnson, F.F.A.S., David Robb 
lane, B.SC., A.M.I.MECH.E.; Miss Margaret Makower, B.sc.; Mrs. 
Richardson; Maharaj Keemar Lt. Priyabrata Singh; 
B.sc.; Denis Wicksteed; Miss Irene Youldon, B.a. 

The early work the Long Range Desert Group. Brigadier 
Bagnold 


Eighth Meeting, January 1945. Mr. Leonard Brooks, Vice-President, 
Chair 


Paper: The stability natural slopes. Mr. Ward 


Published Fuly 1945 


